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Preface 


Tuts Volume was to deal only with the Ghazna- 
wide period. I have digressed, therefore, from 
my onginal plan—especially in the introductory 
chapters. But the digression, I hope, has its 
value: it links the pre-Ghaznawide period with 
the -Ghaznawide and incidentally reveals the 
Sasanianism of Muhammadan Persin—the Iranian 
nucleus concealed within a onal crystallisation 
of Islam but distinctly visible when the light is cut 
out or the Arab expelled. Nevertheless, the 
Ghaznawide period, which drags its weary length 
h agood number of pages-does remain 
wheref 
of both Firdawst and Minuchihri in extenso 


alongt 


the matrix of the book: the treatment 


The canons of ¢ here adopted are not 


arbitrary. I have not been swayed, I believe, by Per- 


sophile proclivities to acclaim with Shibli Nu'mént 


able of all for the pro: 


ticularly of poetry which was its 


‘The soil of Persia wa most fro 
ductivity of the fine art 
speciality. Istan 

the poetry of Persia counterbalances 


T Shibij Nufmani ; Shr rw'/Ajam, Vol. tp. 2. 
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which is at once hyperbol 
exaggerates, on the one hand the 
verse and minimises, on the other, 
ithe Qur'an’s adverse verdict on poetry. 


le and euphemisth, for it Tbn Qutayba’s judgment, 


re f Persian * 
d, the worth o : { have not regarded any ancient with veneration on account 
the effect of his antiquity, nor any modern with eon 


being 


of 
pt on account of his 
moder but I have taken an impartial view of both sides 
Siving every one his due and amply acknowledging his merit 
go astray follow them; i a 
‘And as to the poets those haar re eeaacsd prey alay though primarily passed on ancient and modern 
erates ey ale a Poets admits of a wider application and I have 
ind they say thas*which the “kin 
- therefore hailed it as a “kihdly Light amid the 


la i f poetry 
Did Islam contemplate a strangulation of poetry eect eosin 


or its revival? Was poetry popular because of 

Islam or inspite of it ? To call a depressant a A word or two about the translation of the 
: it i Pers e: especia >, 

stimulant may be poetical, for it certainly arrests Persian passages—especially Persian vee. 


attention, but it “is not critical, and therefore feel it is more difficult to render good Persian into 
eatidethniclecetoet lic eccise pipe ofa work good English than to write good Persian or good 
that strives to be critical nglish. At any rate, my inability to translate 

Persian to my own satisfaction has made me 


Nor have I shared the enthusiasm of Prof.E. G. utilise Prof, Browne's translations wherever I could 


Browne who finds Firdawsi’s lyrics under-rated? 
and his epic over-estimated? though, as he says,” 
“it is impossible to argue about matters of tast 
especially in literature,” It is difficult, however, to The digression on “Critics and Persian Litera~ 


resist the conclusion that, unconsciously perhaps, ture” in the third chapter remains and is intended 
he has himself effected “a 
verdicts which is 


doso. His genius has made of good Persian ex 
quisite English : I find his translations inimitable, » 


teversal of unanimous toremain a digression. The opinion of Sir Arthur 


always an alluring aim of « Juiler-Couch is entitled to respect and I res- 
Ecropean historiang.”* =, © "Qf some, peace vouch : 


2 Quran XIN, 224.206, 4; 


pect his opinion.+ I have not therefore been led 

ranslated ieee to criticise him from malevolence. Nor have I» 
YO Ta A etetiecconiins to hits own advice : “Murder your 

a, Vol. Ut. p. 142. darlings.” My source of trouble is a remark of 
Persia, Vo Se 


[Browne E.G. Lit, Hi 


A Lil, Hisl of Avabyay, 287. 


hace 

| s. mwell’s which has ever haunted ageiks 
oar erenPaint me as Tam. If you leave oul 
8 host nd wrinkles I shall not pay you a 
shalling.” My happiness Ties in this that in au 
E tovobey Cromwell 1 ean quote against myse 

theadvice of Hafiz 


aie SS pikes 


ths be tae! glade x 


4 Fowl! and fish laugh atthe wisdom and prudence of the fellow 
Who doubts the magnificence of Solomon, 


and of Sa‘ 


: chy Sef ete yd 
cols HT hy g the 


To find the faults of elders i scl fault 
4 There remains the pleasant task of adding a 


few personal touches. 
my wife I owe this 
gynaecology t 


To the encouragement of 
book and to her knowlede of 
technical terms in my translagions 
The yping of the MS. was done 
d Mr. Sharafat Ali who undertook the 
tedious work as a labour of love amd w 


“by my frie 


ho has my 
i, nee therefore, both for his love and his labour, 
Hl the Jamia Millia Press i f 
; g ie Jamia Millia Press and its young and 
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Preface 
enthifsiastic director, Mr. Nur-ur-Rahn an 
hot speak too highly 
Unive 


I can. 
, the National 
ut even halla 

it has published some half-» 
dozen books. Mr. A.M. Khwaja, the Pri cipal, 
haseffected, I believe, more than.a mere change 
of the old order to new; he has evoWwed new order 
out of old confusion, : 


Two years ag 
ity could not have brought o 
dozen pages 


4 Amongst my friends in the sister University 
of Aligarh, I have especially to thank Professors 
Erie Dickinson, D. Hamer, and A,B.A. Haleem 
who have not only supp! 


me with very valuable 
information but have gone through the entire MS, 
with me, I have also to thank the librarians of 
either University, Messrs. Sayyid Muhammafl and 
Bashiruddin, for their generous loan of books. 


Aad: Karan 


s Jamia Millia Islamia 
Aligarh, 3r 


ee le i LS Be  - 
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Tue “fall of Astyages, the last ‘king of Media, 
in 550 B.C. leads the historian to the tise of 
Cyrus, the first emperor of the first empire of 
Persia—the Achzemenian, The Median court i‘ 
; : ‘ “with its elaborate ceremonies and myriads of 
, . offioials, the red and purple robes of the courtiers, 
their chains and collars of gold’! had become 
£ so degenerate that it had ceastd to be the Home 
and Foreign Office of Media, and the Median 
homes participating, in tun, in the general surfeit 
of prosperity had become miniature courts—they 
were no longer the military barracks of the state 
So that when Astyages collected an army and 
~ marched against Cyrus that very army seized hist 
person and handed him over to the invader? 
1 Thereafter, thé transfer of government was so 
rapid and facile that the Greeks did not regard 


Media “as having fallen but as_having undergone 
"8 


an internal transformation. 


Alter his victory, Cyrus, “the son of Cambyses, 
the King of Asia," turned towards Lydia and 
the frontiers of Persia went with him. Cyrus, 
indeeds was always on Persian svil whether in 

0 i. S Media (550 B.C.) or Lydia (346 B.C.) or Makran 
: Se eget E savas 
2 Sec the translaticn of the tablet of the Annals of Nabonidus 


in Sykes! History of Persia, Vol. I. p. 152, 
4A History of Persia by P. M. Sykes, 


Yo, 1. p, 139. 
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for modern Afghanistan (539 8.C.) or Babylonia 
(538 B.c.), or elsewhere “in unknown lands 
amongst unknown tribes” at unknown times 
(533-529 8.c.). The work of conquest and annexa- 

tion was continugd by his successors—Egypt 
? disappeared in 525 B.C. and Thrace ‘with 
} Macedonia aitd the Punjab with Sind became 

Persian satrapies sothat there is stern Achaemenian 

truth’ —and not the ludicrous: vanity of modern 
- Persia* —in the cuneiform inscription of Darius 


Herodotus says that the 
especially to ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the truth, 


* Sykes gives this amusing story in his Hivfory of Persia, Vol 
Il p. 426, 


‘When news was received of the crossing of the P 


ersian frontier by 
the Russians, the nobles : 


. sand officials waited ‘with interest to see 
| What: action would be taken. ‘The Shah (Fs 

robed in ‘the robes of wrath’ which were all of re 
Grown studded with rubies and with a huge ruby 
hilt. The nobles expected him to deliver senten 
Creat? Men these robes were worn and listened’ to his 
T Rear (with awe. His Majesty protested that the iilomened 

Russians had violated the sacred soil of Persia 

“IF we send the household cavalry to s 
Teer wa “May we be thy sacri 


‘Ali) appeared, 
d, including a 
in his dagger 
of death, as was 


and enquired, 

attack them, what then ?* 

{hy would bat them 

elves Went?” ‘The nebles 

00 the ground, and wept at ry tose , 

sas would sulfer. Incredible as it may 
ah hoped the Russians 


a Of the woes the Russ 
Appear, there is no dout 
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wherein he says : . 
Tam Darius, the great King, the King of kings, King of lands 
People by all races, for long King of this great car 
Vishtasp, the Achamenian, a Pa 
of Aryan descent, 


th, the son of 
an, son of a Persian, an Aryan 


With Darius the Achemenian empire reached 
its zenith. The succeeding, Great Kings were 
not great kings but the name of Cyrus preserved 
what the arm of Cyrus had won so that for two 
centuries the Achwmenian continued to be the 
King of Kings, the overlord of Persia in three 
continents—Asia, Europe, and Africa, And doubt- 
less the empire would have lasted longer but for 
the genius of the Macedonian Alexander who 
overthrew the Persians in the battles of the 
Granicus (334 8.C.), Issus (333 B.C.), and 
Arbela (331 B.C.), captured Ecbatana the summer 
capital of the Achzemenians, and a few months 


later, on the treacherous assassination of Darius 
Codomannus, the last. scion of the Achamenian 
race, by his own subjects, succeeded in establishing 
Macedonian rule throughout almost the entire 
length and breadth of the several lands subject to 
the Royal House of Persia. From 330 8.c. Persia 
lay in bondage at'the feet of Macedonian and 
Parthian conquerors, but about 226 A.D, the 
Persians under Ardashir laid on the memorable 
field of Hormuz the foundation “of an illustrious 
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dynasty—the Sasanian,’ which ruled over a proud 
and contented people for four centuries, until the 
star of Muhammad arose in the desert of Arabia 
and overthrew the world.’ 


Immortal in Persian history are these four 
centuries of Sasanian rule, for though the Sasa- 
nians have gorfe, Sasanianism remains and domi- 
nates while it remains. Witness, for example, the 
everlasting worship of the House of Sasan. Orig- 
inally a sort of fear-worship rendered under the 
influence of Pahlawi and Zoroastrianism and the 
spell of Royalty and Divinity, itshould have ceased 
after the advent of the Prophet when Pahlawi be- 
came a dead language and Zoroastrianism a fugi. 
tive faith and the claim of kings tagdivinity mere 
Pretence and blasphemy. But it has lasted till to- 
areca Rapy has been stripped not only ofits 

y sovereignty: the king can do 
no wrong because of his impotence. Obviously, 
what wis “s objet of terror has become an object 

: is change were due only to the 
Tecovety of Persia's independence, then the Achae 


1 Susan, Sth in desen 
‘enters the service of 
herdiman, 
raises him to hig 
daughter. Of 1 

= this union, Ardashi is. thy 
Br gies Lil, His of Peri, Vol 1, p13, 
Stee History of Persia, Vo, 435, 
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meniart period should have also received its share 
of Persia's homage. But the Sasanian has it all. 
And for this reason that it gave Persia not only 
its indeps grity. The rise 
of Cyrus but the rise of Persia; it was the ris@ 
of Ardashir that was the rise of Iran. 


idence but also its int: 


The Achamenian period, indeed, belongs to the 
first dawn of Persia's history afd its chronological 
Temoteness and meagre representation in cunei 
form inscriptions obscure its political and geo- 


graphical grandeur. But apart from this, its proper 
place is quite as much in international history as 
in Persian, For as the Empire had embraced 
quite the larger portionof the then known world and 
had consisted of several states, at once dependent 
and independent, there was nothing to represent 
homogeneous Persia, But it 


a compact, distinc! 
was not so with the Sasanian Empire. The fron- 
tiers now are more restricted and the individuality 
of Persia consequently becomes iore prominent, 
There are formidable adversaries who maintain a 
running fight and thus promote Persian solidarity: 
the wars between Persia and the Holy Roman 
Empire lasted with varying vigour and fortune 
the defeat of either by the rising power of the Afabs. 
Moreover, between these neighbouring states, 
the religious differences agree with the political. 
The Romans were Christians or pagans; the 
15 
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Persians, fire-worshippers. And fire-worshfp was ‘ 
not only a religion but the religion and the state- 
religion exclusively of Persia. Religion thus Af 
becomes an additional factor for emphasising i 
fational unity. And last and most important of all, : eee a OT i 
; the all-pervading mfluence of one language and : i hinsy, eri : : | 
literature'—Pahlawi-has produced so distinct a Fallen lay the king of ‘Persia on the grounds, bloodsaden and t 
\ consciousness of Susavianism that it lingers on “i Ragga ta ee a Mop ahaha wah BI 
even after the lapse of centuries and the imposition Uirough all her works / 
i, of a foreign tongue, rule, and religion so that we | Noe evr saw bing in such wie or, ore Cris ener 
F hear the great Firdawsi, professedly an adherent oe 
of Islam, lament the death of Yazdigird, the } Of the Arab invasion little need be said—be- 
f last sovereign of the House of Sasan, with weeping | cause much has already been said about it in either 
and gnashing of teeth, t hemisph Al-Qadisiyya (Noy. 635 A.D.) was the ig 
first great victory ofthe Arabs. Mada'in(Ctesiphon) 
: fell in Marclr 637 A.D. and the battle of Na- 
havand in 642 A.D. completed the pulverisation of 
Persia by reducing the remaining provinces of 
Fars, Kirman, Makran, Sijistan, Khurasan, and 
| Adharbayjan to the Arab Caliphate, and the P. 
ians of mighty and imperial race to the position 
. of subordinates—at best of “mawali” i.e, clients or 
adherents.* 
| Far more remarkable than the territorial con- Ss 
” C ' west was the conversion ef Persia to Islam 
ALAS se 7 see te tfshuted by Prof. Browne not so much to the 
’ . ~T iiteratty with this woe by wher sou.” SSS h 
| * Muir's Caliphate: its Rise, Decline, and Fall, p. 167, { 
‘ Vol. 1p, 103, 17 { | 
} r | i 
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Zoroastrian 

das to the intolerance of the Zo ae . 

‘a rsecuted other sects that the 

: ight of a deliver- 

‘Arab conquest appeared in tle light of : 

ance!, and to the simplicity eaten, of 

Telam in contrast to the irksome ve ee 

fications of Zoroastrianism, 

elaborate purifications oe Bich 
Browne concludes that the bulk of conver: 


were voluntary*and spontaneous: 


priests who had so pe 


The conclusion is completely convincing. Not 
so the argument that leads to it 
The facts are simple and can be briefly told. 


entatives had been sent to Persia 
or soldiers, 


Arab repr 


to declare themselves missionaries, 


or tax-gatherers, according as Persia accept- 
ed Islam or war or the payment® of Jazya. 


* She spurned Islam and the poll-tax, invited 


the war—and disappeared. And so completely 
that whether by name, face, voice, or signa- 
ture she could no longer be identified: the loss 
of speech, script, religion, and country had been 
simultaneous* For several years, the Arabian 
soldier of God was seeking Paradise in Per 
rather than the Persian paradise and from Prof, 
V Browne E.G. Lit, fish of Pena, Vou. Tap 202 
Some Penians, however, 


led to India—the progenitors of 
the modern Parsis; and a st 


ill smaller nuryber was scattered in 
Aidcrent rats ofthe fallen empire. ‘The lophahibads of ‘abaris- 
‘is, moreover, long survived the fall of theit masters, 
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Browne's presentment of the argument it would 
appear that the Persian was all this time on the 
Zi pive to throw himself into the arms of this very 
Arab—so oppressive had been the Mag : 
A religious war is fought Presumably to protect 
or propagate a religion. If then the bi 
loses its faith does 
conclusion ? 


an priests 


» beaten nation 
it not da so by a foregone 


The fact remains however that the 
much more successful in Persia 


Arab was 
than in Syria 
Obviously, therefore, Zoroastrianism was not 
Popular. Was its unpopularity due to “its irk. 
some disabilities 


and its “intolerant priests?” Or 
to its intrinsic unfitness to retain its place 
the gre: 


mongst 
nd permanent religions of the world ? 


Had the Persians faith in their faith—an 
improbable probability, for Zoroastrianism teaches 
little of life save that lifeis little without formula 
doxologies, expiations, purifications and ecclesiast. 
ical penances'—the Arab victory over the 
Sasanian monarchy and the Magian clergy 
would have even led to a permanent establish. 
ment of Zoroastrianism. Wg should have wit. 
essed the Holy Fires re-lighted in thanksgiving . 
at the deliverance of Zoroastrianism from Magian 
overnment. But the fact was different. The 


4 Browne E, 


A Lil, Hist, of Persia, Vol. Lp, 99, 
19 
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religion once willingly adopted had become 
uchafe-—indeed so archaic that it was no longer 


a religion, It could not part with its embellish- 
‘rithout ceasing to be Zoroastrianism, It 
vould not be altered and made aseful and as it was 
st was useless, Zoroastrianism was not saving and 
serine the Persian; the Persian was saving and 
serving Zoroastrianism. Its imposition on. the 
nation had been continued by the King and Court 


and with their fall it fell. 


Therefore, whilst conceding fully the weight 
of Prof. Browne’s reasoning, it seems likely 
that a general apathy or even antipathy not 
merely to a complex Zoroastrianism but even to 
Zoroastrianism itself was the premier cause of 


these “voluntary and spontaneous” conversions, to 
which military coercion, a belief in the divinity and 


hence in the irresistibility of Islam—the ¢hen un- 
doubted simplicity of Islam,—and hopes of 
material advancement may also have cumulatively 
contributed. 


“The race and language, ancestral -dignity, 
and political privileges of the Avaé line continued 
for many generations to be paramount,” i.e, 
from the fall of the Sasanian dynasty 652 A.D, 


te the decline of the Abbaside Caliphate of 


4 Muir's Caliphate : ils Rise, Decln 
20 


and Fall, p.176, 
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Baghdad which ma 


y be said to have percepti 

y 2 ptibly 
commenced with the reign of al-Mutawakkil 
(847-861 A.D.). Even this period as Prof. Browne 
eloquently states is by no means a blank page ip 


the intellectual life of Persia. 


t is, on the contrary, a period of immense 
and unique interest, of fusion betwen the old and 
the new, of transformations of forms and transmie 


grations of ideas but in no wise of sta 


nation or 
death. Politically, it is true, Persia ceased for a 
while to enjoy a separate national existence, being 
merged in that great Muhammadan Empire which 
stretched from Gibraltar to the Jaxartes, but in 
the intellectual domain she soon began to assert 


the supremacy to which the ability and subtlety 
entitled her. Take from what is 


of her people 
generally called Arabian Science—from exege 
tradition, theology, philosophy, medicine, lexico- 
, history, biography, even Arabian grammar— 
and the best 
ate organisa 


graphy 
the work contributed by Persian: 
part is gone, Even the forms of s 
tions were largely adapted from Persian models."* 


None the less, for at least a full century i. ¢, 
during the caliphate of the four orthodox Caliphs 
and the Umayyads, Persia lay completely at the 
feet of Arab governors, and it was only after the 
extinction of the Umayyad Caliphate that she was 


7 Browne E, G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. 1. p. 204. 
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‘succeseful revc 


. The divorce, therefore, bet 
H slowly able toreassert herself. Indeed, the Abbas- menlfand “Araiey aul tte ranean 
; ides were brought to the throne by levies from became in a sense complete; and Persian courte ; 
I Persia and it was but natural that they should rely Very naturally became the foci for the main absorp. i 
if pon the Persians for support. Ibrahim’s injunction tion of Persian talent and genius, the first ande i 
} to Abu Muslin—"See that there be not one earliest manifestation of which was the appearance 
left in Khurasan whose tongue is the tongue ofthe of a distinct Persian language as ordinarily under. 
} Arabian but he-be slain” —erystallises the Abbas- stood today viz. the post-Muhammadan literature 
| ide attitude toward$ Persia, Al-Mansur’s dying of Persia. 
advice to his son—''Make much of the pedple of Prof. Browne traces moder Persian litera- 
5 Khurasan for verily they have expended their lives if ture to early Muhammadan or even late Sasanian 
and means on our behalf”*—is not less significant times,’ and Dawlatshah with his usual unre. 
of the Persianising of the Caliphate than the liability gives apocryphal narratives, indicative also 
{ victory ofal-Ma'mugover his brother al-Amin, which of the chronological precedence of Persian verse 
| Muir “was once more, like the overthrow of over prose, that support Prof. Browne's statement, 


Umayyads by the Abbasi e victory of Says Dawlatshab 


peal bL 


ay dhy Was Ye 
, however, of al-Mutawakkil (847 a.D.) Pe a qe Oly: Sai y 


ence at the metropolis of Islam declined 


ian influ. 
‘in favour 


Hall atlas Lad gle 


" of the Turks. But the vast Islamic Empire was Flyin hy oak 
now no longer under one Caliph and one rule, The ea Ca Sa 
Provinces most remote from Baghdad were become ; SSS Sale 
| ing free, and independent or semi-independent : Ko 
dynasties were arising-the Tahirides (820-8 veyie 
: tahirides 72.A.D.); : sé 5 Ke, 2 
| J the, Saffarides (868—g03 a.p.); the Samanides ‘ ee ee eg ae , 
} * (874-999 4.0.); andthe Ghaznawides (963-1161 Breas alee cade (Ys 
AD) pl met f aie , 
i ) plus some hereditary governorships and 1 Browye, E, G.A Tl. Hist, of Persia, Vol. 1. PAL r 
Lo ist Callin eh mclatchal ed. Browne E, G. pp. | 
‘ TIRE atte its Be, Dating, and Fah i meaennes of e | 


Rise, Decline, ane 
oa Fall, p. 464, 
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of Islam, the learned and the wise have 


wwe they met 


he names of (P 


ian) poets, Bahram 
AD.) was the first, 


it is commonly re 
p ic Persian language, » 


had a sweetheart, Dil-Aram 
ant in repartee and 
disposi 


‘The reason a 
Changi by name 


ubtle in 
d agreeable deport- 
that he kept her 
and on the hunting-ficld, One 
a lion in a thicket, in Dil-Aram’s 

by the ears, and in the height 
he spontaneously uttered 


“Tam the fierce elephant that holds a tiger in play. 


Now to whatsoever Baliram would say Dil-Aram would make 


@ suitable reply. “What reply hast thoi, said Bahram, “to 


this verse of mine ? 


“Bahram’s thy name and thy,father's Boo-je-be-le" 


wered Dil-Aram in apposite (and impromptu) verse, ‘The 


f 
where 
initiated rules for v 
mpose not more th 


nf this answer was in conformity with the king's taste, 


e he 1 (the incident) hefore the learned who 


1. ‘They continued, however, to 
a one half of a couplet 


+ 


But when Persia, the Chosroes, fell into the 


empire 


has he Arabs, it was (but) properthat that sacred nation, 


‘whilst endeavouring (to extend) the Islamic faith and exhibit the 
Religious Law, should suppress the customs of Persia and prohibit 
foetry or that for the sake of (Koranic) recitation poetry shoud 


remain negiected.! Moreover, during the time of the Umayyads 
and the Abbasides, the govern 
‘and poetry and prose'and apho 


(the medium of) the Arabic language, 


f the provinces were Arabs, 


sims were (expressed) through 


foun 4 : 


gp be fot any books of Magan authorship they should be bi 
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ste minister, Nidhamu'l-Mulk relates in his Bing"aphies of 
ing that from the time ofthe four orthodox Caliphs, may 
trending of Ged be pon them all untl the time of Satan 


‘ale al Court were written in Arabic 


*Amida'k 
nister to 


© mandates issuing from the Roy: 
nd to write impesial communiques in, Persian was co 
Tefeet, When the fine acrived for the ministry of 
TMulk Aba Nase alsKunduri? who was the prime min 
Alp Arslan b, Cifighr Beg, the Seljuq, he ordered owing to his 
‘own meagre attainments that that precedent should be set aside 
nd that comavuniques and warrants should be issued from the 
imperial departments in Persian, 


Furthermore, they relate that the Amir ‘Abdullah b. Tahir 
(828814 a.0)), who was the governor of Khurasan during the 
Abbaside Caliphate, was one day at Nishapar when a man 
brought a book and offered it to him, “What may this book be?” 
said the Amir, “Itis the Romance of ‘Wamiq'and 'Adhra'—a pleas~ 
ing tale, which was compiled by wise men and dedicated to King 
Nushirwan,” replied the man, “We are,” the Amir responded, 
“men who read the Qur'an” and need but the Scripture and 
‘Traditions of the Prophet ; of such books as these we have no 
need. This book was, moreover, composed by Magians and is 
accursed in our eyes." The Amir then ordered that the book 
beast into water and that wheresoever in his territories there 
ned. 
foems were not 


‘Therefore, fll the advent of the Samanides Persia 


¥ See Browne E.G. A Lit. His, of Persia, Vol. 11. p. 212 et seq. 
Alsop. 18%. ‘This important work is generally known as 
the Sivasal-Nama or the Treatise on the Hislory ayd Art of 


Government, There is an excellent Euro, be 
Ee 5 lent European edition by the 


x Mist. of Persia, Vol. 1. pp. 172—174, 
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fo be found and even if from time to time Persian ‘verses were 
‘composed they were not reduced t0 book form, 


They relate that Yatqub b. Layth! the Coppersmith, who 
was the first person to revolt in Persia against the Abbasid 
Caliphs ‘had a boy-child of whom he was singularly fond. Om 
Eid day, in company with other childgen, the bo 


r ny was playing 
nutt? and the Amir, wishing to enjoy the child's play came 
to the hole and stayed on for awhile, ‘The poy cast the nuts; 


Seven fell into the hole but one rolled out, ‘The Amir’s son 


coil 
hole. ‘The child 
ed in a transport of glee 


became dejected. After a moment, however, owing to a 
effect the nut began to roll towards th 
became exultant and extempor 


“Rolling, rolling, it goes to the hole,” 


‘The verse so charmed the Amir’s (literary) taste that he sent 
for his courtiers and ministers and said, “This is an excelle 
‘ab 
fed themselves to an analysis and investigation of it and 
found that it was A variety of Hazj.4 By arranging the pauses, 
they indited similar verses and to this (particular) verse they 
added others like it and named (the two) a couplet, ‘Thereafter, 


verse. ‘The boy is a poet born,” Abu Dalf ‘Ajali and Ibn al 


the people continued to compose couplets but the learned did 
not approve of this (arrangement), “It should consist of four 
verses,” said they, “and be called a quatr Now, for some, 
time, the scientists occupied themselves with the quatrain but as 


intertst arose they attacked all aspects of the science of Rhetoric, 


Earth was its substance so it became dressed with verdure. 


Ras is fting aloe ot valgoh b Layth anf Aas 
Pej th Spset ome 0 Schlep. A-47 

21 take it is something like playing marbles. 

43On the Hazj metre, see al-Mujam fi Maayiri Asharil-Ajam 
Pete ats cl. Brows & Migs Mhomoe 7. 
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twas in the time of the Samanides that Pesiaf poetry 

ean to be ponular as-Rud 

powical art. Pre 

the author of an 

J should commence with him 


heard of none who was 
. It is but proper that 


The Lubabu’l-dlbab of Muhammad Awf, com- 
AD,, distinctly recognises 


posed about 1221—1 
Bahram Gour*as the first originator of Persian 
verse’ but omits all particulars bearing upon the 
circumstances that inspired the first Persian com- 
position, although the chapter is expressly written 
for this purpose. Onthe other hand, to the Arabic 
verses of this same king about a page is given— 
which incidentally serves to illustrate the method 
and style of the Lubab that not infrequently 
diverges from the main issue and ends irrelevently 
in a display of verbal jugglery. 


Awfi next gives about ten lines of a Persian 
panegyric composed by one Abbas -of Merv, on 
the occasion of the Caliph al-Ma'mun’s visit to 
That city in 809 A.D. which M. Kazimirski and 
and Prof. Browne have rejected as spurious and 
Passes on toa consideration of royal versifiers 
and poets “not because they can be called poets 
but because the work may be honoured by being 
prefaced with their compositions,” 


ny es ae 
Luhabu'l-Albab of Mal 

Mirea Mohammad, Part p19. ent AM ot. Browne and 
30 . 
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_ Assuming tacitly that verse preceded prose 
in Persian it is obvious that in early Persian 
verse lies the clue to the birth of the language. 
Unfortunately, however, the earliest P 
verse whereof any records do remain is post- 
Muhammadan ; pre-Muhammafan Persian verse 


is known to be unknown. All that can there 
fore be conceded is that the Persian language 
of the oth. century A.D. had more right to call 
itself Persian than it has had at any 
or since. It was not Pahlawi; it was not 
it was not a combination of the two. If 


other time 


n, And this Persian, 


anything at all, it was Pe 


guage when 


iably happens with a new 
it is newest, was natural and direct and consisted 
of few words and these again were chiefly of 
few syllables—seldom more than three, Thus 
Nidhami-i-'Aradi-i-Samargandi discussing ‘the 
nature of poetry and the utility of the skilful poet + 
two couplets of a Handhala of Badghis, a 


as inv 


give 
Saflaride poet, 


Ske ob eat KS oie 


ergSe shew trots HS pb 
prdship lies within the lio? jaws 
AE Lordship rm those dread! petals 28 


ach straiat 
Or sich 


confronting death as men desire 
eatness, rank, and lastingcase"< 


T Prof, Browne's translation. ., 
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in which the many, monosyllabic or dissyllabic, 
indigenous words are, as it were, indices to the 
date of composition of the poem—like letters in a 
ehronogram, 


Dr. Nicholson, ‘quoting from Sir Charles Lyall’s 
introduction to his Ancient Arabic Poetry, says 
that 


the first poets are already consummate masters of the craft 
The number and complexity of the measures which they 
use, their established laws of quantity and rhyme, and the uni- 
form manne 


n which they introduce the subject of their poems 
all point toa long previous study and cultivation of the art of 
expression and the capacities of their language, a study of 
‘which no record now remains, 


Likewise with Persian poetry. It is born an 
adult, The metre of the poems, with the excep- 
tion of the quatrain and the couplet-poem is of 
exigenous origin being imported”from the Arabs 
ut the language, even of the earliest poems, is so 
highly developed that ase SLi waay 
Preservation or destruction of tl 
v¢an be adifited to explain its adult birth, W. 
are introduced to a language not in the progess af 
making but already made, Bhat 
ae eady made, not crystallising but 
dy crystallised into shape ai id ae 
definite that subsequent ear Ba oe y 
ny : es have scarce 
a ittoany appreciable extent. The Persian of 


Period conti 
a ontinues tobe the language of today. 


appealsto a mal~ 
he lingual record 


p 
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“I kniow too well that these arguments from 
probabilities are impostors and unless great caut- 
ion is observed, in the use of them they are apt to 
be deceptive." So Simmias observes to Socrates. 
And I ant compelled to acknowledge, even at the 
cost of breaking the continuity of the argument, 
that the rest of the chapter is mere analogical 
reasoning and speculation broad-based on the 
treacherous data of Dawlatshah. 
formation of Pahlawi into Persian began at 
Teast two centuries before the Muhammadan 
conquest of Persia—Bahram Gour (420-438 
A.D. ), according to the testimony both of Dawlat- 
shah and ‘Awf, is the author of the first Persian 
verse. Why, then, this abnormal gestation of 
Persian for four centuries more, after this foetal 
quickening? We may assume that the birth 
of the language was deliberately prevented 
ndancy of the House of 


The trans- 


to sustain the as 
Sasan, which had identified itself with Pahlawi 
and Zoroastrianism. The ingenious and succes: 
ful attempts of Nushirwan to eliminate Mazdak 
and his followers, which received the unanimous 
support of the Magian clergy,* can be intey- 
preted only in the light of prbtecting the state 
feligion. Is it not feasible, then, although we 


Jowett, p. 116. 


; Phaedo. ‘Translated by 


4 Dialogues of Pla 


4 Niahamu'+Mulk’s Sijasal-Nama, pp. 165 ef sey Charter 48 
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possess no authentic evidence, that the successors 
of Bahram Gour should have similarly retarded 
the transformation of the Pahlawi language from q 


© cogent political reasons ? 


And all this time, Persia was trying to find 
a Persian language for herself. She had rejected 
Pahlawi; she now rejected Arabic—or rather, 
she had accepted Arabic to reject it. And when,, 
on the decline of the Arab Caliphate of Baghdad, 
the desire for a national language became ir- : 


Perhaps one direct result of this state eontrol 


was to killall residual interest in Pahlawi—thus De rekissateanitortia sais 

defeating the very aims of the legislators. The : than before—if Pahlawi was bad, the language of 

study of the Arabie language now began to be theforeign invader wasworse. Conditions moreover 

included “amongst the accomplishments proper to had changed since Sasanian times—the state 

‘a Sasanian prince”—Khurra-Khusraw, for example, control of Pahlawi was gone and national interest 

the Persian satrap of Yemen about the time of the : in Pablawi had arisen, The result was the trans- 

Proj het, had become so fully Arabicised that he : formation of Pahlawi and its enrichment with 

recited Arabic poems and educated himself in the : Arabic words, that is, the production of mature 

Arabic fashion'—and the permeation of Arabie Persian, How this result was obtained may be 
culture, a corollary of such study, to prepare left to Haug to explain, 

Persia all the more for a new language and faith. "phe explanation of this extraordinary com. 

The process of artifical respiration had succeeded | and writing, (written Pahlawi) fundamentally 

in keeping Pahlawi alive for some time, but the Pemitie in its words and Iranian in its construc- 

language was, in fact, already dead before it tion, is that it neverliterally represented the spoken 

aap coup de grace in the Caliphate of language of any nation : The 

ence, for about two centuries, Arabic Persians of the eighth century did exactly as a 

was thrust on Persia’ as the written and the Parsi priest would do at the present time ; when 

. _§Poken language, so that this very Arabic, once * they came to a Semitic word while reading 

; read ‘with avidity “as a mark of culture wa, Pallavi, they pronounced it$ Persian equivalent, 

espised as an alien imposition, me was so that their reading was entirely Persian although 


the writing was an odd mixtureof Semitic, Persian, 


and hybrid words. It was always optional to 
“ 35 


"Prof, Browne E.G. A Lit, Hist 
* Sutra, p. 27. 
4 


of Persia, Vol. 
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write the Persian word instead of its Semitic 
y necessary to make 


equivalent, and it was on 
this the rule, instead of the exception, to convert 
‘the old Pahlavi into pure Persian. This final 
step became compulsory when the Persians 
adopted a new alphabet, with which thé old 
Semitic ideoBrams would not amalgamate but 
which facilitated the adoption of Arabic terms 
introduced by their Mohammedan conquerors. 
; Hence the sudden change from Pahlavi to modern 
| al Persian was rather a change in writing than an 
alteration in speaking.” 


4 See Haug’s Essay son is 
| ett Basa 
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: I 


Tue growth of Persian poetry is in the main the 
growth of Persian thought. Almost every Persian 
thinker has been a poet—for example, Avicenna is 
a‘'pozt-philosopher”; ‘Umar-i-Khayyam a ‘poet 
astrofiomer”;  Nasiru'd-Din Shah a ‘‘poet-king”.! 
And not only every recognised thinker, but I 
believe, every Persian is a poet of some sort. The 
growth of Persian po 
a study of the Persian people. This is interesting 
but it exceeds my limitations. “The Rise, and Fall 
of Persian verse during the Persian Renaissance, 
an Ascendancy, and the Ghaznawide 
Decline” would be “an appropriate though a 
cumbrous title 


ry would involve therefore 


Where poets are numerous the problem of 
selection presents itself at the very outset: Another 
difficulty arises because of the colouring of romance 
usually present in the literary productions of the 
East. The colour-effect 


nay be happy but the 


visited thelate Shah Nasiw'd 
Din to proffer a request from the ‘Umar-i-Khayyam clab that the 
tomb of the poet should be repaired. The Sali was astonished 
fai said, “Do you mean to tell me that there is a club cope 
rested with ‘Umar-i-Khayyam? Why, the has been dead for 
thousand years, We have bad a great many better posts is 
Persia than ‘UmaricKhayyam, and indeed I myscif—and thet 

~ he stopped. Sykes’ History of Persia, Vol. UL. p. 137, 


nd 01 


1 sir Mortimer Dui 
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writings lose by this addition their ‘historical 
value. Internal evidence, therefore, has to be 
admitted with caution : a compiled autobiography 
is not necessarily the most reliable biography. 
Few Eastern writers have under-estimated their 
talents; and self-descriptions especially by poets, if 
not false, are in the words of Kay-Kaus, Prince of 
Tabaristanyof a sort that require “‘a period of four 
months and the testimony of two hundred witnesses 
to prove them,” An assiduously cultivated “art”? 
Of exaggeration, to which the Persian language, 
especially that of the Qasidas, lends itself, pro. 
motes self-praise almost unconsciously, and as 
this rises in successive verses for the sake of 
cumulative effect, the value‘of the literature must 
Proportionately decrease. Admirer as I am of 
Minuchihri's poetry’ I can neither accept his claim 
to a krawiedge of all sciences, nor his claim to be 
descended from the Royal House of Saman 


Ailes dies cle pe he oly bet p 


ees rata 
SW ste Ile sis Fol Hy sly Sl ge 
4 can explain the deepest thought in alls 
ws ht eh 
dam descended from the 5 


Imperial H whose 
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‘Nidhami-i-‘Arudi-i-Samargandi (d, 1161 A.D.) 
considers poetry as “the art which by acting on 
the imagination excites the faculties of anger and 
desire in such a way that by its suggestion mep's 
temperaments become affected with exultation or 
depression, whereby it conducesto the accomplish 
ment of great deeds in the order of the world’ — 


Wy Sly? a Shed leg pleber eee Seal jelin g lt 
orl san gbloils gall |) glib ple! olay 6 a6 , 
fle (lbs jo 1, gle 


acctiticism which has the freshness of modern 
analysis and may be taken as representative of the 
views of his age. Handhala-i-Badghis, Rudagi, 


‘Unsuri, Farrukhi, Mu'izzi, Azraqi, Mas‘ud-i-Sad-i-* 


Salman, ‘Amaq and Rashidi, Firdaws{ and the 
author wrote poetry conforming with this ideal and 
anecdotes about them are to be found ip the critical 
Chahar-Magala. Lack of “space has prevented 
Nidhami from discussing at length an additional 
number of poets whose “admirable verses and 
widely current poemshave immortalised the Houses 
of Saman, Ghazna, Khaqap, Seljuq, Tabaristan, 
and Ghur", but he evidently accepts them as poets 
for he recommends them for study. Of these 


To this, however, I shall return j ight belong to the Samanide period, 
pa aad if another chapter, poets, eight ig he Rese: 

t " Menoutchebr, ed, Kazimirag twenty to the Ghaznawide, and twenty to the po: 
40 
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Ghamawide. An uncritical anthology, ‘Awfi's 
Tubabl-Albab, comprises twenty-eight poets 
from the Samanide period, twenty-eight from the 
Ghaznawide, and fifty from the period terminating 
1 believe the consensus of 
opinion is in favour of recognising Nidhamias an 
able literaryreritic and my selection of him, there- 
fore, is by no means arbitrary. The choice of the 
Lubab has been determined by considerations of 
its extreme antiquity. ‘Awf and Nidhami are not 
always in agreement. Nor are the data for the 
Samanide period quite trustworthy, and it is not 
improbable that some Samanide pocts had been 
completely forgotten, themselves and their works, 
by the time of Nidhami, and could not, there- 
fore, be discussed in the Second Discourse of his 
Chahar-Magala. \f so, the value of Samanide 
poetry would increase. But to err on the safe side 
I have refused the aid of speculation and based 
the following conclusions only on facts: 


1. A rapid rise in the volume and merit of Persian verse 

if during 850—950 A.D. 

}. A remarkable increase in the it rer sia juris 

enianane e merit of Persian verse during 

3. And increase in output during 1050—1150 A.D. 

‘After 1150 A.D. coarse and mediocre ‘verse 
steadily inflated the volume of Persian poetry, so 
much so, that with notable exceptions—Sa'di, 
bast agg many poets of Persia may 

Said to it 
be ave produced very little poetry. 
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Early Persian verse! exists only in fragments. 


Even as a spot can be a beauty-spot soa defect 
of incompletion can be beautiful Like Kubla 
Khan or Christabel, it is the peculiar be 
this early verse that.eyen its defects are be 


Be that as it may, this early. verse is unlike 
any other thing in Persian poetry: at once aqueous 
and igneous; aqueous, for it has the limpidity of 
celestial streams, igneous, for it has the heat 
Promethean, 


The words used are ordinary, but they are 
employed with extraordinary effect. Combined 
with rich ideas which are independent of external 
controls—the so-called casts or “moulds” —they 
produce that freshness as of mountain air, and that 
freedom as of mountain torrents, which are the 
glory of early Persian verse. And as a torrent 
discovers its force in its own gradient and its own 
Toad even so does this verse find its impetus in 
itsown impulse and its own spontaneity. There is 
no composing of verse; there is no writing of 
poetry. There is perception and emotion and 
impulse—and the words come forth. , 


This element of spontaneity, is not confined 
to a poet here or a poet there. It is an inaudible 


1 Tahiride, Saffaride, and Samanide contributions. 
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ote to which the entire early Persian verse is = The Growth of Persian Poetry 
attuned, Have these poets sung solely are ul 
they have been singers born ? Oris their wil at aren 
¢arol the product of the buoyancy and laughter o Pen iaush it appear paradoxical, Persia of the 
jon that had newly found its tongue after the ian Renaissance (850-950 A.D.) is distinc _ 
a rereed aphasia of centuries ? For althouglethe i ore Arabian than the contempyrary neighbouring 
reed a Arai. She speaks her own Pi 
foreign language during its regime of two or three ; 2 pe pees fea arabia a 
centuries did not produce sterility or even stagna- master lives the pagan Arab's life and the ton Fie 
tion in Persia's intellectual life, and Arabic books speaks the pagan Arab's thought. Like are 
written by Persian scholars constituted a great or are known to produce like effects and the resump- 
even the best part of Arabic culture’; nevertheless tion of political liberty and the proud assumption 
the soul or the genius of the nation was not revealed of a native language have concurred in reproducing 
till after its lingual emancipation, Rudagi, for the Bedouin social and intellectual outlook. 
example, was not produced, and perhaps could The identical development of nations, indeed, is 
not have been produced, by Arabian Persia. not necessarily preventéd through international 
diversity 
Dr. Nicholson has said, I believe, the last word on 
the pagan Arab, and said it so well that his chapter * 
on pre-Islamic Poetry, Manners and Religion’ is 
interesting alike to the novice and the specialist. 
“When there appeared a poet ina family of the 
Arabs," he quotes from Ibn Rashiq, “the other 
tribes round about would gather together to that 
ce 4 4 . * family and wish them joy of their good luck, for + 
a poet a defence to the honour of them all, a 
, weapon to ward off insult from their good name,and 
t ae a means of perpetuating their glorious deeds and of 
‘ 4 + A Li His of Persia, Wok. 1.9. 204, 4 Nicholson's Lit. Hist, of the Arabs, Chaptec IT. 
: 8 
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establishing their fame for ever"—to which he adds 
that “the pagan Shair is the oracle of his tribe, their 
guide in peace and their champion in war. Tt mas 
to him they tumed for counsel when they sought 
new pastures, and only at his word would they 
pitch or strike their houses of hair.” “The powers 
‘of the Shair, however, were chiefly exhibited in 
Satire which, in the oldest known form, introduces 
and accompanies the tribal feud, and is an element 
of war just as importantas the actual fighting... The 
menaces which the poet hurled against the foe were 
believed to be inevitably fatal. His rhymes had all 
the effect of a solemn curse, spoken by a divinely 
inspired prophet or priest.” Evidently then, there 
was little division of labour in pagan Arabia : the 
Arab poet had to bear much of the burden of the 
state.’ That he did do so, and often successfully, 
shows that he niust have been a Bedouin par 
excellence—an incarnation of honour and valour 
and revenge; a darling in the tent and a terror 
in the waste. 


Inearly Persia a similar state of affairs prevailed 


crthough on a smaller scale. The first mdepen- 


1 Figucatively speaktng—for a “state” as we understand Tt 
was unknown in early Arabia. “The momentary junction of 
several tribes produces an army; theif more lasting union 
constitutes a nation.” See Gibbon's interesting account of 


carly Arabia in the Sth, Volume of his Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, 
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dent Persian House, that of the Saffarides 
Possessed features strangely suggestive of pre. 
Islamic Arabia: Ya‘qub b. Layth, for example, is 
a typical Arab hero. “When after his defeat by 
the troops of Caliph al-Mu'tamid", says Prof, 
Browne, “on the occasion of his persistent attempt 
to enter Baghdad, he lay dying of colic, the 
Caliph, still fearing him, sent him a conciliatory 
letter, wherein, still reproaching him for his dis- 
obedience, he held out conditional promises of 
forgiveness and compensation.” 
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1 See Nidhamu'l-Mulk’s Siyasat-Nama, Chapter IIL. pp. 13-14. 
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4 the Caliph’s letter his heart was in 


‘When Yalqub bad ret yerience any remorse for 


no wate Made them ot some cree and fa 
= Soares ‘a wooden platter and set them before wh 
fem onions hom murdoce the Calphs ambssador, a 

a 9 be seated. ‘Then he turned his face to the 
stews and Rand tom my fae, the coppers’ 
‘craft, My food lias been barley. beead, oS ae — 
The doin and ether inaried them oY 
are ced then fom thes 1 wl ot on 
se ane ad. toy ty Hos. 
way aca tnyroe tlt omy byte 
rus, have oped te door oy 
a ee cat esa ay ton sid 
Pear pr erg 


‘and fish and a 


“The genuineness of this speech is disproved 
by an anachronism for Mahdiyya, the first capital 
of the Fatimid Caliphs was not founded for 
more than 3o years after Ya'qub’s death,” but 
allowing for this, one sees in Ya‘qub the pagan 
Arab re-born with the traditional Bedouin virtues 
and defects. Generalisations can hardly be based 
on isolated instances but even so it appears to me 
that Saffaride Persia was rather a haunt of Persian 
Bedouins than a cradle of Persian culture. ” 


What was the ro/e of the poet in this period ? 
He must have borne some resemblance to the 


{Nidhamu'-Mull’s Sijasal-Nama, Chapter, III. pp, 13-14, 
2 Prof. Browne's translation, 
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Arab poet, otherwise he could not hope to secure 
the patronage of princes like Ya‘qub. The rela- 
tionship of cause and effect should rather be 
reversed—the patron did not stamp his 


imprest 
upon the po: 


it was the poet.that moulded his 
Patton, Ya'qub, for example, was originally a 
donkey-boy ; a single quatrain of the poet Hane 
dhala changed him so completely that he became 
the master of Khurasan. Even so, the status 
of the Saffaride poet was never so exalted as that 
of the Arabian—the Samanide poet occupied a 
still more humble position, Rudagi’s song— 


fatale Be get 
glintos byl By 


19.59, biti slayer TT 


AT bale gs 65 go eth LE Le gl 
gh wl oT gy ob ole 1 


ey 


ie) 


re Whey Gege  dley LIE y carpe He 


The Ji-yi-Maliydn we call to mind, 


We long for those dear friends long left behind, 
‘The sauds of Oxus, toilsome tlmugh they be, 

Beneath my feet were soft as sill to me, 

Glad at the friend's return, the Oxus deep, 


Up to our girths in laughing waves shall Jeap, 
Bukhird ! Be thou of good cheer t 
ds thee hasteth oar Amie! 


raz 
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‘The Moon's the Prince, Bukhir.\ is the sky 
O sky, the Moon shall light thee by and by 
Bukhara fs the mead, the Cypress he 


j 1 Receive at last, O mead, thy Cypress 


treet? 


—may have hypnotised the Amir Nasr b. Ahmed 
into riding out of Herat without his riding-baots, 
and riding inte Bukhara without drawing rein any- 
where, but none the less the poet was only a paid 
servant of the Amir and not his counsellor or his 
his superior. Freedom of speech 


equal, much le 


was opposed to Persian culture and court etiquette 

and Rudagi, lavish in his praise of Bukhara, dared MN act crs Coax tt 

not speak disparagingly of Herat or ignore the lofty towers, acres See a ie 

wishes of the king. Arab poetry soars at a loftier Fatal rds move joyously onthe young eamet than on the 

height, because it is independent of the approval a “aga aman met : 

or disapproval of kings. ee ae erreniee fo teatro 
The transition from Arab simplicity to Persian rs ete oe ea Se ha her a 

luxury was apparently gradual, for there remains The noble Arab of my tribe is more comely in my sight thas 


the 4 bearded men around me 


in Rudagi’s ghaza/an echo of Bedouin poetry. 

The Ju-yi-Mulian is still the first thought of Bibecsgs star sn itice yoneen fan 

(Gietpoet aud the Oxus' sands arevaa yeti aaa 
P 4 sands yet “soft as 

silk” And in this ery for the river and the river's There is imperishable beauty in the description of 

sands that rises from the royal pavilion at Herat, the Oxus leaping and laughing to greet the soldiers’ 

is there not to be heard the distant wail of Meisun aaa 


“pining amid the Courtly luxuries of iB 
the frecton of thadesen 9 ede = 


ne! Twould not 


I US a sS egy, LI 


4 Literally : ‘prancing mule’. 

4 Prof. Browne's 2 Muir's translation, See his Caliphate, ils Rise, Decline and 
translation, Fall, p. 304. 
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Glad at the friend's return, the Oxus deep 


Uptoourg 
/ —for the verse is at once a complete projection 
| ‘of emotion into words and a direct communi- 


cation of emotion without the encumbrance of 
words. Our response tothe verse is instantancous 
| —as our response toa live wire, as the river's 
\ response to the returning army. And, being 
| instantaneous, it is an index of the poet's own 
| surrender to his own emotions—all the more re- 
markable because Rudagi had been promised a 
reward by the officers of the army, if he could 
successfully persuade the Amir to return, and 
had, therefore, written the glazal to order. But 
there is no strain or tension in the poem: the 
emotions are as genuine as their expression is 
natural. Can it be that the incendiary was himself 
burnt by carrying fire in his own bosom ? 


The Growth of Persian Poetry 


itt 


After Rudagi Persian poetry begins to bee 
Persian. Accustomed as Persia, had been to 
lephants and scythed chariots, the clash 
of innumerable hosts, the barrel-crown and dome 
of the Chosroes, and artificial paradises “in which 
all was almost 


aten gold, chairs, stools, thrones, 
tabernacles, and pillars of gold, plane-trees and 
vines of gold, grapes of precious stones, all the 


other ornaments of pure gold, 


“Fulgot gemma losis, et jaspide fulva supellex 
Strata micant Tyrio!—" 


the tent, the camel, the palm, and the pasture- 
ground could not be objects to stimu 


an ascend- 


national talent and no sooner had Pe 
ancy been unquestionably established than the 
mental current began to flow again in the old 
ndoned beds. Freedom of action and speech 
¢ willingly sacrificed to uphold, or rather 


E 
reintroduce, Pers 
and poets sighed no more for the Oxu 
sands but for minted gold., A political arfd 
intellectual atavism asserted f, which 
reduced the poet ‘to the functions proper 


2 Burton's Avat 


an customs and_ tradi 


ay of Melancholy, Vol, Il. p. 176. 
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afflicted with toothache. 


Even Nidhami. 
literary criticism [ 
can hardly take a det 
Preamble on the Poetic Art is a discussion of poetry 
in terms of both material and in 
combines, therefore, the Persian ai 
Poetry with the Arabian, but his shrew 


GA Lit, Hist. of Persia, 
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to the journalist in modem times as well as 
the more intimate duties of the boon-companion 
and sycophant. The Court-poet frankly wanted 
and wrote for money. ‘If thou wilt give me a 
“thousandth part of what Rudagi obtained from the 
bounty of kings, 1 will produce poetry a thousand 
times as good,’ said Shaykh Abu Zarra‘a al- 
Ma‘mari of Gurgan to his patron. The poet was 
expected to show himself equal to every occasion, 
whether of joy or of grief; to congratulate the 
royal eye which first detected the new moon herald- 
ing the conclusion of the month of fas 
console for a fall from a restive horse, or a bad 
throw at back 


ing or to 


gammon, or even a defeat in the 
, ey 


tool 


condolence toa friend 4 


-Arudi-i-Samarqandi, to whose 
have repeatedly paid tribute, 
ied view of poetry, and his 


lectual profit. He 


Vol II. p. 373, 


\ The Growth of Persian Poetry 
. 

Nidhami's presentment of Poetryasamarketable 
commodity is rather delicate. The ware is first 
discussed, next the buyer, then the seller, Ad the 
buyer is made rich, the seller poor, and the ware, 
aesthetic and immortal. What can be a more 
equitable bargain than the exchahhge of wealth for 
immortality ? None evidently. Therefpre, the buyer 
buys and the seller sells—the poet becomes a poet- 
laureate and the king a God. 


Poetry thus becomesa Lifeand Death problem, 
The k 
Patroniscd poctic talent, for verse is a sine qua 
non to immortality. 


ng dies and all is over—unless he has 


Sleek rei IS 3Sly Goe SEL 
Bleypowils ae gs Gh ott tatol) gud 
+ How many a palace did great Mahmud raise 

[At whove tall towers, the Moon did stand at gaze 


Whereof one brick remaineth not in pl 
till re-echo Unsuri's sweet lays. 


And the poct dies and his talents perish—unless 
he has learnt to expose them properly so that they 
catch the royal eye. This trade-technique is the 
main thing—the wares have notenly to be exhibitéd 
but they are to be exhibited only according to the 


royal fancy. Al-Biruni, for example, preferred his 


7 Prof. Browne's translation, - 
Prof. Brows re 
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and for two correct but displeasing 


own judgment fe 
For as 


forecasts went to the Ghazna prison.’ 
Mahmud said to Hasan-i-Maymandi, who was 


interceding for, al-Biruni, “Kings are like little 


children; in ordes to receive rewards from them, one 


should speak in accordance with their opinion 


Mahmed ssid to the minister : “Know that kings are like little 
children ; in cider to receive rewards from them, one should 


speak in accordance with their opinion. 


Still more deplorable, because of its latent pervers- 


ity and the precedent introduced, is an another « 
remark of Mahmud’s: 


ey : 
Sues IF ght de, beS lose) 
Mae be : 

a AFF the 6 FH she y ee 


fda Se oy OT 


2 pita Acuil-Samargand’s Chal 
ikon says that the 
Stltan Mas‘vd's attention 
Seljnas was exiled to India, 
36 


Poet Mas‘udi pom! as 
ina gmdate ing pone oa 
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Said Matfnud: thou ee irest always to reap advantage from 
toy speak according omy des, ol accoring to the tats of 
ea" So, thereafter, Abu Bayham aleed. be paiees 
4 This royal advice was to bécome’ the unalterable 
law of the land, sanctioned alike by the critic, * 


DST Sy ny oa ah (Moh) sk JEL y gee 
f ‘ Rabe Kg: M get 


‘One must be with kings in 1 
to their wish.® 


ht and wrong, and speak according 


and the moralist, 


Fly jay op SI f 


ype ke tel oi al, 


Should hi ing) say : “The night is da e \ 


Reply : “Behold the moon and the Mleiades. i 


Accordingto Nidhami, it is necessary for apoet 
to be born a poet, to have Prosody at his finger-tips, 


nts 


to know 20,000 choice couplets of the Anc 


; and 10,000 select verses of the Moderns from 
memory, before he can be judged worthy of serving 
the king. ‘This huge Olympus of learning, 


then, was to be raised up inorder that the king 


7 Prof. Browne's translation. 
4 Nidbami-i-Arudi->Samarqand 
4 Prof. Browne's t 
4 See the Gulistan of Sa'di, Chapter 1, Anecdy 


i's Chahar-Mayala, p, $8, 


So oe 


————— 
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—a tas! 
in good humour—a : Pe ‘ 
might be kept aes ‘tack that only a Persian to high and is hé sich when the grade of Poetry stands 40 
eae ‘Thore,was the slave of caprice ee or ed ep mag the Lord of Glory, trom 
mand. ‘There,yas tee lay ‘onwards, I will busy myself with poctry which iy 
could d ae his wrong be represented as right, lowest of my accomplisfiments.? . 
jnsisting thal g 
eet e ee syas the slave of money willing to ae iseraa 
‘and there was ee nwari is considered one of the greatest of 
sacrifice sciencerto sycophancy. . Persian posts, : 
“, B diazsals doyle ss Bal | Gin GY se aie 
Set ry Aor 2 : 
Vo oie GL FE Goeynd 1 Ize 4 ntgad oll 
The sphere poetic hath its prophets three 
5 ’ (Although ‘there is no prophet after me’) 
" Firclawsi in the epic, in the ode 
and, as it were, in spite of himself, for he considers 
Poetry as the lowest ofhis accomplishments. This 
I almost amounts to a denial of poetry by its own 
advocate. Obviously, therefore, poetry had ceased 
; to be inspiriting. The “arrows" of the Arab warrior® eS 
‘ had become the “pearls” of the Persian courtier' : 
| what was once a living subject had become the 
means of gaining an easy living. Truth was penal- 
Anwarl was studying at the Mansuriyya College of Tus, and, ised by Mahmud, and, when even science was 
as is common with students, poverty and indigence Kept him falsified to please the royal whim, what may not 
0 much so that he could not meet his daly expenses. Pam abby allt = a 
awhile, Saltan Sanjar with his retinue alighted in the 4 The later half of the translation is Pref. Browne's, ; 
Meanwhile, Saltan Sanjar 


an. (Que day) Anwari was sitting atthe door 

Of is colege when he saw a nobleman fas by on his horse with 
a is site and (a display of) pomp and cerémony.. “Who is he ?* 
aired. “He isa poet," they answered, “Good Heavens?” 
exclaimed Anwar, “am 1'S0 poor when the rank of Science is 


58 


Rad 


4 Prof. Browne's translatio 

8The rhymes of the ,Arab poet were often compared to 
arrows. See R. A. Nicholson's Lit. Hist. of the Arabs, p. 73. 

* Persian poets call themselves jewellers, who “thread pearls 
4. ¢, indite verses, 


5 
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Poetry have suffered ? Falsehood was encouraged 
by king and critic, aml poet-beggars were enter- 

f tained by the state—hence a corruption of Persia's 
morals and a dwarfing of her intellectual. powers, 
anda reversal of the fair opinion held of her by 
Herodotus avhen he says: “The Persians are 
tight more especially to ride, to draw the bow, 
and to speak the truth.” 
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The\Rise of the House of Ghazna ith 
E ith a 
digression on Critics and Persian Literature. 
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The\Rise of the House of Ghazna 


I 


WE may now consider the House of Ghazna as it 
rose from its humble origin to the crest of its glory, 
under Mahmud, and then as it dwindled down under 
Mag‘ud almost to oblivion, In brder to view the 
Picture in its clearest perspective, it is necessary 
to trace the course of events up to the extinction 
of thedynasty, but Muhammadan dy 
asthey may have differed from on 

origin and g: 


asties, much 


anotherin their 


owth, show such slight variations in 


their decay that an omission of the 


Masud from our survey may not only be justifiable 
but desirable 


successors of 


Noteworthy are certain features of peculiar 
interest. The Ghaznawide House whilst associated 
with the climax of Persian is not 
the cause of it. No other dynasty is at once 
So nationalistic and alien ; no other dynasty so 
Tepresentative and yet so unrepresentative of 


nationalism 


Persian thought and character, 


Persia has always welcomed the doctrine of 
hereditary monarchy. The Ach 
so the Sasanian monarchs 
a divine right that was tacitly assumed to be 
inalietiably vested in their family. Hence the 


Buwayhids clyimed descent from the Sasanians— 
63 


emenian and more 


ruled in virtue of 


ature 
studies in Persian Lite! Jory but to wit 
ud glory 
sake of gi0r) he 
t_merely for tne knew inclined to t 
no . they 


pinion whic 


popular opinion wt 


principle of here 
awides could 
for thes 
i ) 
mised slave of the S 
‘who eventually succeeded 
a slave, That a slave 


succession. 


a have advanced no 
rounder of the House, 
the Sanran- 


© The Ghazn 
such fictitious claim 5 
Alptigin, was @ recog 
ides and Subuktigin, 


ewise but . 
him, was Tkewis® established in Persia in the 
ve 


dynasty could e is in itself 


ent and tradition 

oth sentiment an in it 
Ae hing but the virility, the unusual 
tee genius of the earlier 


teeth ol 
surprising Pa 
eee ree ce aera paste 
peasnanies oo idly expanded, 
Butas the kingdom of Ghazna rapidly cients 
it became obvious that a slave dynasty lac : ie 
driving power necessary for-its maintenance, ct 
genius of Mahmud had to meet the want by 
striking a new note in foreign policy—war against 
idolatry ; and forthwith the current of public 
opinion was deflected into channels which, for 
Persia, were strange and novel, To the samé 
cause—the desire to camouflage his ignoble 
birth ina land where royal birth was the alle 
powerful factor—is due the persistence with 
which Mahmud «sought recognition and titles 
from the Caliph at Baghdad. ” Why should 
he have done so, being himself the 
sovereign of the Caliphate 7 
64 


de facto 
The reason is 
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obvious, The Caliph, though he had little 
the noblest blood in his 
lacked anything at all, | 


na 


else, had 
eins, and Mahmud, if he 
lacked noble blood, Rack 
Was complementary to the other; hence » partner.” 
ship on which all eyes were focussed nd thus 
by a brilliant mancenvre, Mahmud achiev. what 
he coveted, a dive 


sion of popular attention from 
himself to his actions 


As the allegiance to Baghdad was only a 
blind, it became necessary for Malnud to play 
the adroit impostor. He did so with consummate 
skill. His iconoclastic zeal was ostensibly 
advance the cause of Islam. . 


it also brought him an e 


to 
Tt did that. But 


‘normous revenue, and 
What was even more important 


Teputation that his slave 
Eliminate the anxiety of 
tion off his birth, 


ch an excellent 
was forgotten, 
Mahmud to draw atten. 
and all his actions are.anom. 
alous. Mahmud, an Arab par excellence in hic 
hatred of idolatry, in his attachment and allegiance 
to the Arab Caliphate of Baghdad, is not easily 
recognisable as the patron of Firdawsi, who ends 
his great.Shah-Nama with the fall of the Sasanii 
monarchy, and has naught but 
for the Arab ‘barb; 


ancestry 


Caustic invective 
arians’ who overran his ¢ 


ountry 
Pes, le ve 


Sit oS ee 4? 


3 Krishna chandra collage central Liffary 
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‘Studies in Persian Literature ho a 
vom feeding on camels’ mk and desert Hzards, so have the | : 
j affairs of the Arabs prospered P i F : 
se they now covet the throne of the Chosroes, Shame on 3 
Tah ng Heaven, shame! ji : | 


lye 


bf 


a subsidiary part, in the propagation of Iam ; 
“hy should*the revival of Persian nationalism 
then be the signal for the renewal of j#had—the 
conversion of Hindus to Islam by the slaughter of 

Mahmud, the Khalid of the plains of 

yy the counterpart of the lover 


‘The Persian had hitherto played no part, not even | 


jse dl 


T Vol 1. pp. 


obit (pb! 


recusants ? 
India, is not exac 
of Ayaz whose shorn tresses are the cause of | 
jon that none dare enter the 5 
Nor is the orthodox Mahmud, | 


Ont 


mcs, 


such disconsola 

} royal presence. 
who, refusing to associate pilgrimage with a 

+ military expedition, returns from Khurasan to 
Ghazna and then proceeds fo Khurasan that his 
journey may disinterestedly be dedicated to the H 
holy task, to be easily identified in'the hardened 


re many, but they have boryon 


A oI 


drunkard who can drink while there is stil] wine in 
Ghazna. Can we not see the true coin and the 
counterfeit? The true' Persian and he assumed 
Arab? 


Vol. IV. p. 734. 


d tl 


THE writers on the G 
from one another. 


unmask 


14, «\n feelings and sympathy, 
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sya a May F 1 . 
EFts ie a | a Yea = Khan completely liberated ‘Transoxiana from the 
\ : Ren ae : he Samanides, and despatched to Sultan Mahmud the 
ars ‘* eh i ews of victory, and congratulated 
wed 5 Heh eek yh oe : : him on the conquest of the 
sub? pee te Rinwlom of Kharasan. ‘Therefore, between the two. kings, th 
. : % ae estes foundation of friendsh stay Hie 
see pea he | sdship and unanimity was securely taid a 
\ S53 aa bits te Soltan Mak. seat Abu'-Tayniy Sahl b, Seaton a 
, Vesey ee oy tS ‘Who,vas one of the leaders of the fol radltiont a an 
a ex o i ee eee > 5 pea s followers of Tradition as an 
- EER TASH ador to Hak Khan, and expressed his desire to. marry 
if Rely See as one of Tak Khan's daughters. Moreover, he despatel 
: 3 FSP see 8S ye i patched in. his 
{ : as Be So company things of great value, beyond all reckoning or compares 
3 ; HPL GY for example rubies, rare and precios, and nechaces of pears 
: Ee and corals, and gis of amber, and 
s eee Bary ¢ eon d egis of amber, and utensils of gold and 
4 Sey rhe 4 silver, laden with camphor and other perfumes and rarities 
t Seething ge Wis H from India, and aloeswood, and swords of excellent temper, aid 
if Une cacti clephants-of-war, adorned with trappings and jewelled bets, 
nko tee ek | 40 that the eyes of the beholder blinked with their lustre 
5 ae hg 2 and brilliance, and noble steeds and rich saddles and. golden 
i Perapa ard dh | bridles. And when Imam Abu't-Tayyib Sabi reached the 
Jind of Turkistan, the people there showed the highost 
* ayer Awana Ta travagance in honouring and extolling him. And Imam Abu 
Ae woe ees Sy aN | Tayyib remained in Uzkand till his mission of effecting an 
a Et eb alliance (between the two sovercigns) was completed. And 
— Hu Sa pas ne bea Having oblained that valuable pearl, to secure which he had 
2 ase 3 dived in the waters of Turkistan, as also other ravties and 
= Nas bay 3 and oy 
3; fe ake ie a g tmique valuables of that country, for example, the porest gold 
Ej awa COD and silver, and slave-gitls of Cathay, and moon-faced damsels 
as wake S24 PeaRvidsa; tai crvine. and. sable, nnd ‘varioun, other: are 
” 4% Yak ft dh d his ob h it 
~ ye Ro eS gifts, and havin ied his object completely, he returned to 
| $ on 4 af eo the service of Sultan Malinud. And fora long time, between 
i ‘ 4 Ss be a Sultan Mahmud and Hak Khan, friendship and unanimity was 
> (eee Wate Strongly maintained til the malicious eye of the times gud 
: Seer SA continual intriguing made the pools of that friendship turbid 
A ae ee 
z Ds 14.43 7 and love changed to enmity. 
i Re Sele gee cy TAs the two texts ire almost identical, I have only translated 
i Qos he tty the Tarith-i-Firishta. 
= Z 2°As opposed hie followers of Opinion’ (a! 
t 2 ” 4 — has : : 
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Words, words, words. And yet more words. 
Empty as airand hollow as the friendship of kings. 


Those who have had to search a debris’ of 
‘exaggeration, and word-jingle like this for some 
buried fact, will easily grant, in the words of, Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, that they have been wasting 
their time on mere jargon—neither Persian nor 
Pushtu, prose nor verse, but merely a flux of 


words to the pen. 


This, however, is a defect, not of Oriental 
Titerature in g pointed out 
by Prof. Browne, only of literature produced at 
certain epochs—for example, Timuride literature. 
This was brought into India by the Mughals—to 
remain with the tenacity of a cactus and to spread 


eneral, but as has bee 


with the celerity of a runner, The “British con- 
quest of India introduced this florid literature to 
Europe, hence the prevalent opinion that “Oriental 
Titeratureis a kind of ornamentation laid on to tickle 
the taste, a study for the dilettante, beneath the 
notice of...,.,stern and masculine minds.” Newe 
man states this. Sir Arthur endorses it. And both 
are supremely happy. For have they nob studied 
the true East in situ—from the cliffs of Dover? 


“The man of 
“duly instructed, 


' continues Sir Arthur, 
s the pen of desire in the 


Couch, The Arf of 
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ink of devotedness and proceeds to spread it 


over the page of desolation. Then the night- 
ingale of affect 1 


tion is heard to warble to the rose 
of loveliness, while the breeze of anxiety plays 
around the brow of expectation. This is what 


the*Easterns are said to consider fine writing,” 


In the Safar-Nama of Nasit-i-Kbusraw, the 
Qabus-Nama of Kay-ka'as, the Siyasat-Nama 
of Nidhamu’l-Mulk—to quote offhand from the 
literature of the Early Seljuq Period—there is 
neither the amorous descant of “the nightingale 
of affection,” nor the lachrymal stream of the 
crocodile. Not a// strata of Persian literature are 


crammed with fossil nightingales and roses. Let 
us expose a few beds of Sa'di. 


S!F Lat OF est) 


— gagt pail ay 


5 Hall ale gx ge 
— isl al 


Moses, on whom be peace, advised Cravsus, saying, “Do good, 
He heard not, and you have 


even as God hath done to 
heard what happened to him, 


AS te cA yy SoH AS sis g |) Se 
ete yay SI ct poy ayy heh ls 


T How ean they do s0, when the (fur'an, which they hold as 
cit art of writing, is not ornate? The Qur'an 


the model 0 


is indeed so finely written that it advances its inimitability as a 


feof ts dvjty, “Produce a chapter Ike it and call on 
ss Qur'an, 11. 23. 


your helpers besides Allah, if you are truthful 
7 
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the nian of good fortune and 


‘They asked of a wise man: 
chat bed?” Said he: “The man of good fortune is he who 
wn tis tiled; the man of bad fortune is he who died and 
ett (everything he ha). 


Hoy pale esl 
. sence 23 3 gH Si, 


PF Nely sel aye trl les 


sled Sad — bar ge Fla gon 


P sib ak ly Oe 25 ote E 
oF aly le SF do dey yt 
~ 

ne ight a, Wie desert of, Meces, 1 could. travel no more 

‘hrtoghlncrnla; tae vp the efor and ald to the camel 

driver, “Leave me." 

How lo. shit the feel) of the. poor. wayfarer. take. bie, 
i ween oes tie Bickisacomdinsweny} 

+ Bpthetime the fat man has become eas, the lean abil have 
died of hardship. * 

f aa : 0, ape ‘the noble sanctuary & before us, aud the 
| iguoble follow tetind. If thou goest, thou winaest; 

sleepest, thou diest. * ; ™ ge 
| B 


= 
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It is sweet to slec 


night of the journey by the desert- 


sfle among Arabian thorns, but it 
farewell to lif 


necessary to bid 


Vi gay Se 
Ketres 


> 25 dl 


ay Ay fla © als oly 


Tasked “him : “What has ha to the beauty of thy face, 
(black) down ttled round ( the dise of ) 
Said he: "I do not know what has happened to my face 


but it may have put in mourning for my beauty," 


We find we have struck a hidden. sprir 


pure 
and clear, living, healthful. But we will go 
further 


“The enamoured one,” says Sir Arthur, 
not write rself, He is the specialist 
in passion for the moment but thought and words 


‘can- 


sentence hi 


are two things to him, and for words he must_ go 


to another specialist, the professional letter-writer. 


Thus there is a division of labour.” 


The Persian lover may not be loquacious. He 


may even be tongue-tied, as he himself confesses. 


ahs ols 5 
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Joe lee eT 


Tit yield thee my life, and if thon come not 


Oh, then I must die, whether thog come 


Thad said :*When thou'lt come I shall tell thee my heart's 


huall I say 2—for grief doth go from my 


But is not this the silence that is more eloquent 


than speech? 


In Persian—and, perhaps, also in 


s—the good andthe bad, the be: 
ingled. There 


that is false, foggy, florid, but much which is not 


and the ugly are inte 


so ; it stands apart from all colour and ornament- 


ation in a class by itself, unspeakably beautiful, a 


thing “to dream of, not to tell.” 


Was it a Persian gendarmerie that Newman 
engaged and routed? Or the Shah's corps a’él:te? 
Or the “Immortals” ' of the it 
in the great 


hall at Cambridgewhere Newman 
igewhere Newmanis being h 
by Sir Arthur, eS 


at King? E 


these are not questions to be as! 


__“I_qloted Newman playfully a moment ago, 


4 Sykex's History of Persia, Wol. 1. p, 275, 
14 
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Tam going to quote him in strong earnest. And 
here let me say that of all the books written in 
these hundred 


ears, there is perhaps none you 


can more profitably thumb and pc than 


wuss The Idea of a Universit 
will find r 


but nothing more tr 


aw you 


ach pretty swordsmanship in its pages, 


chant than the passage in 


which Newman assails and puts to rout the 


Persian host of infidels—I regret to say, for the 
most part Men of Sciencewho would persuade 
g 
ect, a kind of ornament. 


that style, is somet 


us that good writing 


extrinsic to the sub 
ation laid on to tickle the taste, a study for the 
dilettante, but beneath the notice of heir stern 
and masculine minds. Such a view as he justly 


ys rather to the Oriental mind 


points out 
than to our civilisation 


I presume the audience shouted and stampe 
and clapped, in celebration of that brilliant victory 
So brilliant, indeed, that in his last address, his 


twelfth lecture, On Style, Sir Arthur singles 


Newman out again for this very exploit and lauds 
him again.* 

ts carry the argument a little further. This 
nami-ieArudi-i-Samarqandi, the twelfth 


Let us ¢ 


is what Ni 
on the art of writing. 


century critic, haset 
The italics aretain« 


4 Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, The Art of Writ 
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Prd dles ple bluse of gb oly 


Gihes gb ail ye oF By oo 


syd of as CI PE |, PLE IE 


5 gee ee 
wah Sulby Be. 


Phat eM EFF ahs se! eShlesly 


3 fa 


“Joy 5 Le sil Sy clebice 22S ee 


. 3342 Sage as} 4 Bid ¢ 


The Secrdaridl Function is an art comprising reasoned mv 
of a 
jevery case, orderly arra 
‘once and for all 


of 


refined hot 


reflection, of 


fr unacquainted with lk 


M 
ps 


tattlers, nor pay any heed to them, 


deess_and_communicat 


shies ASly 


\ 
ment, $0 that all may be enunciated 
e the secretary must be of | 
mc, of penetrating discernment, of profound \ 
mm judgement, Neither must he be remote from \ 


: 


the approval or conder 


id in the 


selting forth of his message he must adopt that method. which 


Su 


tah is frolis is a babbler, 


tracted, 


of the Arabs have thus. described 
his brief and significant and nol wea) 


The best speech 


ome.” For 
ord not with the words,, the discussion will be 


scribe will be stigmatised as protix, and “he 
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Browne's translation, 
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We hurry on. 
century 


Says Sir Arthur, the twentieth 
critic 


Thought and speech are inseparable from each other, 


and expression are parts of one 


Matter 
tyle isa thinking out into 
Tanguage. This is what Thave been daying down, and this is 


Bicrature ; not #hings, but the verbal symbols of things ; not on 


the other hand mere words; but thoughts expressed in 
Tanguagensssee 3 follow then that the more accurately 
we use words, the closer definition we shall give to our thoughts ? 
Docs it not follow that by drilling ourselves to write perspicue 
ously we train our minds to clarify their thought cs 
Let me revert to our list of the qualities necessary to good writ 
ing, and come to the Last—Persuasiveness; of which you may say 
indeed that it embraces the whole—not only the qualities of 
Propriety, perspicuity, accuracy, we have been considering, but 
maay another, such as harm , sublimity, beauty of 
ction ; all in short that—aeriting being an art, nol a science,' and 
therefore so personal a thing—may be summed up under the 
word Charm 


Nidhami may not be quite invulnerable, bufean 
Sir Arthur claim to have made him vanish into 


thin air ? 


I may be straining at a gnat but | feel today as 
T felt some years ago when I read the Zhe Art of 


The critic who would 


st time 
deal ftirly by England can hardly deal as fairly by 


the Continent, still less by thé East, and he whois 
t the in- 


> correct, even to fo 


great en “ 
sularity of his mind 


does but pass out of his 


1 The Italies are mine 


7 
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house into his n 


and the effort bein , hs 
little villa and rests. Th :. 

es, the Greek philosophers Se 
aoe heir fs he tall resume now the even tenour of our way, 
iuhors, bringing thet: feste "ee boone briefly consider the rise of the House of 


ay—whith 


ty-six mi 


of hat far-of | n by Nidhamu'l-Mulk, the prime 
js Britain, All this is very beautiful. A pi 
may, if he likes, fill the canvas 
Shakespeare, under whos 


‘di, Hafi 


mighty Seljugian Empire, which 


remotest parts of Transoxiana 


to the rem 


parts of Syria. 


sians—Firdaw 
about to 


themselves 


but I daresay he himself will not call it a master- ‘ ; 
piece of pictorial art eyaaete 
ade spre get sch by 
By \ Ia dgble Spe AP a 7 Glat y wey 
° ay) (IL 
Me 
oe & 
1g? of the House of Saman and 
of of Khurasan in his thirty fifth 
uch, The Art of Writing, p. 168, was y thy, virile, tactful, enterpri 


tertaining, fond of company, chival 
He bad all the (noble) qual : A 
and had been the viceroy of Kin 

thousand seven hundved Turkish slaves, One day, he purch 


thirty ‘Turkish slay 


slaves when the chi 


and property be given?” The e 


‘on Subultigin, and he said; “To hin 
Thereafter Subul 

well that he gained Alptigin’s confidence and was q 

confirmed in his rank, In the meantime, the 

Amir of Khurasan died— 


as KEM WNL ape jy ay 


In the meantime, the 
Alptigin was at 
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ous, well-to-do, and God- 


jes of the Samanides, 


for years, and owned two 


sed 


fone of whom was Subuktigin, the father 


Alptigin was standing amidst his 


lain came forward and said; "A slave- 


‘To whom should his regiment, and uniform, 
of Alptigin fell 


igin acquitted himself sq 


ees ; 
wey ch old syaie oe CY ALLS wl y 


shyt ycFa Olle al slal ole Je 


de sszilt spay 


FSI, eli 295 — 25, Sle side Silt lal, 


Rae inel te, a 


PeS ets 


ri ( 
Si ate Sy ape ol Vel sae sahy Jalil | 
Bry Sieg sila Jing 535, 


Fey sty Ankit By 
eee 
bots ole cel 


Amir of Khu i 
ania ib, Mansur 
hen the chief nobles wrote 


The Rise of the House of Ghasna 


to him from the court of Bukhara in this wise 


whe Amir is 
dead and leaves b 


sixteen. If you deem it : 


sat 
Birth, but the brother is a mam of mature yous aad han 
experience of the good and the bad, and knows each pers 


propriate, one of these we shall nominate 
rection of affairs rests with you." He 
th a messenger, in haste, with this reply 


"Both of these 


and honour, but the son is young and 


he plot, however, was well-laid by Alptigin’s 
rivals at court, who raised the son to the throne, 


and by continual m 


representation and intrigue, 
so excited the royal jealo 
was left but war. 


that no alternative 


Thereupon Alptigin assembled his troops, 
and in plaintive terms addressed them : 


OW R< sig yl glad 1, OL gla 
ees 
AS ot AS syle gle y ay aly) y 
! all GO AS 9 gh WaT? er 5 Fed 
ef AY 25 s “fas Fh S opens 
pos F ace 


Bey AT ony O15 islas 4 dee, al 
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ess Vel FoF SF Sass obo, 
OLLI ole or sig Ay men Sal oe BS 
cha Vals pb ait 


Seay ae) af 
Le 3h RH le 


¢ 
SS oh 


Wy eb ole pst Oat at 
dun le on ie ak ow Je 
by oF dhs—pal oS ire 
IF es 


ate gk 


S KS gladly oST— eh ol 


nee ys 


aillelaley jaf 2 052 


uy) glay Oly Ae y ot 


ayy dS jars 


Ve pth date she y lity at ple 
AloS del No, Ns ck gb SV aptlsy? 


re \ 1 
BN, bad y okey y Eg! 


ay OS Ulpl te & dot eb af 
LF Fala oll 4» RF eth 
See mele” A tla ba 
= 93) Deptin 9 IG able I 2S gi ash 


is ash sail alllsbe y OLLS go by oI ST op 
82 


ery 
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FEY oN pe yt ST yo 1 3) So 
Nos ctls sha J 


SG y* git sant 
doh Ss gle by 
{Nese , wuss se, 
be SKI F sas dj, ae 


tel shel y 


f gh M7 9 9f ES Gt ented 


Tecan wrest the kingdom from his hand, and place his uncle, 
le will say : “For 


tead, on ar that 


Alptigin looked after the Samanides, for they were 
but then he reached the eightieth year of his 
rn his masters’ kith and kin, and wrested their 
nzy from them, and sat in their seat, and showed ingratitude, 
T hav fed my life nobly and have earned a good 


ached the sunset of my days it doth not 
ame, Although it is known that the 
wherefore 
tit is the 
n, mor wish 


become met 
not all are aware of thi 


f the Amir, som 
their kin 
ain in Khwrasan, this talk will not 

 Khurasan, and am gone out 
4 person will not have the power to 


after T must draw the sword to 
days, I may as well draw it in 
that I may have merit (before God), 
s, that Khwarazm, Nimeuz, and 


Amir Mansue’s, and you all owe allegiance 
is court, for Mshall go to India and 
jous war. If T fall, 1 fall a martyr; if 


and to Islam." ‘Thus he addressed 
said he to the 


1 win, I convert a pan 
‘And, “Come one by one before me 


yer much they 
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that I’may yish you farewell," He 
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they fell a-weeping. AU 


remonstrated, it was of no avail 


in tears, they came and bacle him farewell. 


Nevertheless, no one believed that he w 
and go to India for he had in KI 
fuundred villages, and there was not a town in wh 


have a palace and a, garden, and caravansera | 

fn (Further) he bad mich corn, a million head of sl 

} J hundred thousand ‘head of horse, camel, and mule. Never- | 
cone day, in the land of the Samanices, the 


Alptigin reached Balkh en route for India, + 
and passing through Bamyan and Kabul arrived ] 
at Ghazna as a conqueror. Then he hade the ] 


heralds proclaim— 


e war-drum, and Alptigin marched 
ath) behind. 


tinue, leaving all this ( 


gk 


Vales Sen 3) gee Shab 


Prin Kf te short Sasha 
Minho Sag Se frge lsd MINI ZN eK 


NS ee postage al gg ME TAT Ay 


gle Bae Gay JiF os TIEN E- | ] 
‘ P + 
Vey aS fie poiF glen Fx Sal GFo—y 4 


Gehl WITY 250) 


Gakie 59) Ae 9 sth ly So, STU oly pa Ep ny 
5 ON WE p sil Othe Sle ST ya S sia 
2 ees pry teeh HNSD_ Fy 245 (Me 


The Rise of the House of Ghatna 


every one heware lest he take anyth 

ake anything from any person 
she pay for it. He who disobeys 
One day, Alptigin chanced to s 


will be punished 


A slave of his, with a fowl and 

abag of hay tied to his saddle. “Bring that slave tor 

said he. They did so. “Whence hast thou brought it?” he asked.e 
k itfrom a peas Bat dost thou not get from 


megach m 
"Then why 
by force?” So he fo 
halves, a 


twent} (slaves)? "I do, 
t pay for it, instead of taking it 
nwith ordered the man tobe cut in 


and then with the bag and the 


r, for three days, he publicly proclaimed + 
keth the property of any Muhammadan, with 
Jhim will I deal as I have dealt with my slave.” So the army was 


By such nt of order, and dis- 
pensation of justice, he maintained d 
the army and won 


fore 


pline in 
pular confidenee. He beat 
the Samanides and even advanced on Ir 


e, in the fulness of age, he died. 


lly the Persian historian has little to 


on 
lies the defect not so much of the Persian his- 
torian as of Persian character—is chiefly with 
of noble blood. Thus 
donian Alexander and 


ptigin, for his cor and_ herein, indeed, 


great conquerors or prin 
hand, the M 
o1 Chingiz Khan have been so. nation. 


on the 
the Mon; 
alised tHat their identity with Persia is complete, 
And on the other 
of the Sasanian Nushirwan, some of whom were 


hand, the impotent successors 


totally devoid of any redeeming feature, have been 
deto the dignity of the Achamenian 
85 


fondly exalt 
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} 
Cyrus! But Alptigin, a true gentleman if ever : 
there was one, remains buried under the dust of 4 | 
| centuries, though, in the words of Nidhamu'l-Mulk - 
(pethaps written intentionally as applicable to . 
 } Himself, for with him ended the most brilliant \ 
period of the Seljuq empire) : | = | 
} } lai shalya cig DLLs shal oge f 
When he left Khorasan, royalty lef! ‘Samanide House, { 
‘ory now ibly into y 
| writer makes Sut in almost the 
; ediate successor of Alpt Another puts 
e sceptre’ in the hand of Ishaq, the son of 
Alptigin. A third, feeling pr at a certain 
stretch of time has to | d,_ makes 
Ishaq, and B and Amir Pari enjoy in turn 
the pleasures of sovereignty. ‘There is unanimous ; 
however, that Subuktigin was elected . 
unanimously to the throne, His reign was just 
and kindly, and he left the kingdom of Ghazna 
compact and prosperous. Subuktigin's two sons, 
: Isma‘il and Mahmud, fell out with each other 
| shortly after the death of their father, ‘over the . 7 
ion of spoils A civil war ensued (998 A.D.) . 
i which saw, at the end, Mahmud on the throne, 
| and Isma'il in prison, : ‘ 


 Firdawsi's verdict on Yaadigird, supr 


PP, 16> 


cy and Decline 


birth of Mahmud, who 


is said to have 


to assume ther 
tan and to style himseY as the “Shadow 
of God on Earth," it is related in the Minhaj- 
us-Siraj that Subukt 


aw ina dream a tree 
growing out of his fire-place, so high that it over- 


shadowed An interpreta 
tion was new ld *be ruler 
of East and W P, 


typhal story 


rate historian 


t ad 
he tedium of 


narrative 


at to 
old 


and. burstin 
n the East ¢ 


of place h 


M 


lescribe in detail 
He pushed back 


the Buvayhids, absorb: 


Ziyarids, overthrew the San 


comparatively 


which he had 
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at and Qinnawj, 
soxiana, Khur- 
anda large 


Bukh: 
and inclu 
san, Tabaristan, 
tof North-Western India. 


d Samarqand to Guze 


P 
Mor 


important from our point of view is 
Mahmud’s character. Like Alptigin and Subuk- 
tigin jlie'-possessed almost superhuman energy ; 
and with them also did he share his religious 
zeal, tNough his primary motive was different. 
But here the comparison ends, Gone was the 
lity of Subuk- 


tigin. Unlike his father, he inherited the crown, 


simplicity of Alptigin, and the hun 


and retained it not by popular will but by personal 
choice. Unlike Alptigin, he was both capricious 
and avaricious. Alptigin left Khurasan and his 
fahmud could not part 


wealth without a sigh ; J 
with his treasures without a torrent of tears. 


Is db) 52) 2 oe Sy 3) Gy aye othe 


Ab Aloe ily ade s Ep 35 Glape ale Ib 


9H OS ob aye She Se yo Se I Gad 
OL ae acl sb 
Sym pts lel yo at 


5 Larel cis ke jog sling Grily als gee 


4 Browne 


G. A LINHist. of Persia, Vol. I. p. 95, 


nee 


at 

i Vly old oT 

+ before his death, Sulla Mahmud ordered that 

gold and silver, and the several gems oF 

ater), and the vast valuables gvhich he hind amassed 

jn his lifetime should be transferfed. from the treasury to 

the court-yard of his palace. ‘The place became a veritable 

garden of Tram ;and the Sultan cast bis eyes longingly on his 
treasure and wept profusely. An hour tater he had the trea 
removed and (not even) at such a time did helet « si 

soul benefit by it, Actions of this sort have made that 

monarch of illustrious birth appear as a miser 


Jealous of the Sunni faith, Mahmud became 


with advancing age so intolerant that men of 


learning avoided his court, notwithstanding the 
allurements of his princely patronage 


WUT, Jalis 6S oe htt sop cny 


9A Sie ah a bem Pat doe Hon ore oF Bas 
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Th 


OLS y tal Oy 9 pale af 


1 Suh - oO 4 OF Oy sil My aha sei ol Sail dy Jel sb gl 


easel 
et tly! 
Sa Sin 


rag 


gh Spat 9 sided oA dy os olbl 


gH Fan 039 fe a) OE! Hayate 1 abbey ates 


Saye aya ay Gl Ble pal 


cob yet oF de 


el hy heey GL bt ay atlee 


spall sls Saye et Sel gaye He 


insite gh lhl Shey S3le Mel Kaiayt | 


oF 92 ob Loe alo 
a 


t 33s 


SIs 4 
2 SNA dbs 9 chy Jets de yl chal 
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Pa oe 
BSG 539 9S Stel b deal (Oey 9 sel aey 


ony Sy 9 ts FP oh 
1 ntaimin’ Kowirarmshih had an accomplished Minister 
famed Abat-Hiwan Ahmad b. Muhammad, He was a fan ! 
of learning and afriend of scholars, and consequently many )) 
: rad men of erudition, such as Abi ‘Alb, Sind, 
bt Sekt Masi, Abs'l Hasan Khimenar, AbG Nast ‘Arréq, and 
Abd Rayhin ALBinini, gathered aboot his courtvnmeeAnd 
MI those wee, in. this their service, independent of worldly 
fares, and mafntained with one another fami intercourse and 
pleasant correspondence 
Bot Fortuam ost lis, custom, lanppcor this: 
hough the King would not willingly have destroyed this 
Tpetnees of thers, oc brooght these pleasant days to an 
to So a nolable arrived from Sollin Mahmid Yimin ; 
We-Dawla with a letter, whereof the purport was as 
“C'have beard that there are in attendance “oa | 
twirarmshih several men of learning, each warivaled in. his 
science, such as So-andea0 aud So-ando, You must send them 
to my court, 20 that they may attain the honour of attendence 
thereat. We rely on being enabled to profit by thei 
and sil, and request this favour on the pat 
Now the bearer of this message was Khwsja Husiyn 
| Mile rare So Khwirazishih entertained Husayn “All 
h Miki inthe best of dings and order ‘with 
é al ms ble for a prolonged stay ; eH, 
han aes, be stnmoned the biophss anda ere 
he King’s letter, saying: "The King is strong, and ‘ 
| \ hae a large army recruited from  Khorisin and India, : 


Ly os 


Prof. Browne's translation, 


The Ghaznawide Ascendancy and Decline 


and he covets ‘Irig. I cannot refuse to obey his order 
or be i nt to his mandate, What say ye on this 
m: Thwy answered, “We cannot abandon thy service, nor 


will we in any wi 


to him" ‘Bot Ab Naseand Abe 
Hasan‘and Abi oe 


having heard accounts 
nts, Then said 


f the King's mu 


ificent gifts and_pre 


Kwarazmshiih: “You two, who have no “inclination to go, take 
Your own way before I summon this man before me.” ‘Then 
he equipped Abi'Ali (b. Sind) and Abd Sahl, and arranged a 
plan for them and senbwith them a guide, and they set off 
through the desert towards Mizandarin, 

Neat day, Khwirazmshih accorded Husayn ‘AM Miki‘ an 
audience, and heaped on him all sorts of compliments, 
have read the letter,” said he, “and have acquainted myself 


with its contents and with the King's command, Abd ‘All and 


Abgi Sahl are 


ne, but I will provide equipment for Abi Nase 


and Abi Rayhin and Abu'l Hasan, so that they may enjoy the 
honour of entering that august Presence." So in a little while 
he provided their outfit,and despatched them in the company of 
Khwaja Hosayn Ali Mikev'il to Balk. So they came into the 


Presence of Sultin Yaminu'd-Dawla,and joined the King’s court, 


Now it was Abii ‘Ali (b, Sind) whom the King chiefly desired, 


He commanded Abii Nast the painter to draw his portraiton 


paper, and he ordered the other artists to make forty copies of 
the portrait,and these he despatched in all directions, placing 
them in the hands of persons of note, to whom he said, “There 


is a tian after this likeness, whom they call Abi ‘All b. Sindy 


Seek him out and send him to me." 7 


Abu Sabl perishes ina dust storm, and Abu 
‘Ali reaches Nighapur in safety—to find that the 
capes 
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Ghazna police are after him, Thence he 
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called upon to treat 


to Gurgan where he is 
the nephew of Qabus for an unknown affliction 


se he discovers love- 
By taking the patient's pul 
sickness, and even the name and aadiess of 


beloved herself. .. TA 


ja inthe days of her glory— 
de, 


Such was F 


nal feeling was at its flood-t 


when Persian nati 


when monarchs sent costly emb: to invit 
attract, and kidnap savants from distant courts, 
when philosophers deeming even the brilliant 
a ght 
death in unknown wildernesses, when portraits of 


k 


under the royal seal and signature as_ warrants of 


court of Ghazna an intellectual gra 


med fugitives circulated through different lands 


Arrest, when haughty despots descended from their 
thrones and bent their knees before knowledge 

1 ack you to remember Wolfe with the seal of his fate on 
him, stepping. into his batean on the dark St. Lawrence River 


and 


if as they tided him over e 


* Prof, Browne's translation, 


The Ghatnawide Asce 


endancy and Decline 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power 


Abd al that beauty, all that wealth eer gave 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to tie grave 
fad rather be the author of that pocm,’ said Wolf, ‘than 
Bits Quebec.’ That is how our forefithers valued "noble 


Magnificent truly, and yet 
as the much 


not so magnificent 
arlier scene laid in the East of Abu 
‘Ali, the coveted trophy of Mahmu 
elaborate 


, eluding an 
rary hunt and stepping into the 
Presence of Qabus seated pompously on his thr: 
Qabus turns to an identity portrait, scorns the 
ultimatum of G 


and the empire of Gurgan, 
and gathers the wanted fugitive to his heart 
Such was the status of the learned man in 
Ghaznawide Persia and such the recognition of 
that status ! 


“While men may migrate for the sake of learn. 
ing,” says Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, “I do not 
remember to have heard of their making war for it, 
On this point they content themselves with calling 
one another names."* 


True perhaps—if an ultimatum be the synonym 
for calling names ; and a death in the desert the 
result of that ulfimatum. I am constrained to 


ie A. T. Quiller-Couch, The Art of Writing. p, 134, 
4Sir A. T. Quiller-CouchpStudies in Literature. Ast. Seties. 9.5. 
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believe that even the student of English literature 


may occasionally benefit by reading the history of 


the Persian infidel: 


4 According to Mirza Muhammad of Qs 
apocryphal in parts. Abi Rayhan was'not sent to Ghazna but 


Scilan Mahmud after 


men of learning, by 
conquest of Khwarazm in 407 Hy, 


the invasion of Khwarazm was 


also for th of the 


terial wi re acquired merely by threat 


nmad also disp 


Qubus was murdered before Avicenna ¢ 
his court, ‘That learning 


Persia remains, 


and 
each 


was highly d in Ghazma 


irrefutable. Even the cautious Mirza 
tes eel gh Gl as saying, “Saltan Mahmud 


Muhammad qi 


tnd before Abul Khair Khammar (one of the 
mentioned by Nidhami) in recognition of his 


learning. 


8 


The Ghaznaw 


vide Ascendancy and Decline 


cn 


a About the middle of April A. p. 1030, Sultan 
“Mahmud died and was buried in Ghazna. He 


hail reigned thirty-three years 


The Eastern annalists who invariably become 
encomiastic when dealing with a great king, 
describe h 


nativity corresponded with that of the Prophet 


n aS a paragon of virtue whose star of 


Muhammad, and whose birth was accompanied 
with the fracture of the temple of Wahind on the 
confines of Peshawar, With such impotent fabrice 
atic 


s, bereft even of a show of ingenuity, we 


have little concern save that by bein introduced 


at the very commencement of a na 


tative, they 
serve splendidly as warnings. I am conscious that 
here Irepeat what Ihave said befure, but the 
repetition, I believe, is necessary. Prof. E. G 
Browne—and I say this without any irreverence for 
his monumental services to Persia and to Persian 
that Dawlatshah, 
for example, “is not a very accurate writer"! says, 


culture—whilst_ acknowledgin; 


alittle lewer down, of his Memoins of the Poets, 
“that it is the best manualof Persian literary history 
existing in the Persian language, which incident- 


ally contains a gteat deal of general history, and 


etiral-us-Shuara,ed: Browue E, G. Preface, p. 6 
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ian books could 
sian literature 


altogether, in my opinion, few Pe 
be named which the student of P 
would read with more pleasure 


d profit than 


this." Five years | 
the Literary History of Per 
Dawlatshah has much cooled down—Dawlatshah, 


out, is of little weight 
mn 


his ardour 


“as has already been pi 
as an authority, and much addicted to romance 
The climax is reached in Prof. Browne's preface 
to Mirza Muhammad’s AMasud-i-Sad-i-Salman 
published the same year as his 
the Literary History of Persia wh 
and unworthy of 


Dawlatshah 


yarded as “utterly uneri 
confidence.” Surely, then, one does not expect to 
find Dawlatshah mentioned seventy-five times, im 
the course of a book which purports not to deal 
with Dawlatshah, or with romance, but with 
literary history ? 


According to the 7arikh-i-Firishta® Mahmud 
was of middle stature and of elegant proportion, 
but his face was scarred with pox. One day, he 
Tooked at himself in the mirror? and was so 
disgusted with his appearance that he. told his 
Wazir who hap} 


ned to be n 


{Browne E.G. A Lit. Hist, of Persia, Vol. 11. p. 541, 
3 Tariths-Firishta, p, 35 % 


? Mui 4 similar anecdote of the Umayyad Caliph 
Sulayman, See The Rite, Decline, and Fall of the Caliphate, p. 308, 
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er, in his second volume of — 
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AMMA pay Ul gy ous Fe 


ASG 


“MC is well-kn 


that the sight of the countenance of kings 
increases the vision (of people) but with a face as 
wonder that the 


1 have what 
tormented thereat,” Said the minister 
‘One ina thousand doth not b 


d thy face, but thy ch 


all: wherefore, depend on nobility of character that thou 


come the darting ofall hearts"! 
And, continues this. history, Mahmud took 
his lesson to heart and altered his w 
LK ope 


(al-Biruni) cast down from a high palace for 
the ‘of 


s 


ey oljt ~by having Abu Rayhan 


confining him for six months in the citadel of 


Ghazna for repeating the ‘offenc 


', by paying 
Firdawsi the paltry sum of twenty thousand 
dirhams for his thirty years’ intellectual labour, by 


arraigning a wealthy man of Nishapur’ on a 


trumpeted charge of heresy and despoiling him 


of hi§ riches when he denied the allegation. 


oH gl & 3H lke 3h lb 


et 
1 Prof, Browne’s‘translation 
2Ch el. se 
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wale oe OT thal ated IF Kose, 


ene hs 
Cis oy he ee —pyls Ap dl Sealy 
Bg 3! dy 


2S hs 4 jj) Sade ga hyo dL y 


Leal Fy et oe lai! Loltol ol & 


: é Se | 
Bayf olble— + Sets be 


ic 


a are a Care 


mathian heretic,’ The man replied Tam no Ca 
tic, My fault is this that I possess enormous 


The Sultan said : ‘O fellow, I have heard 
‘0 just 


ian nor 2 by 
all, but dishonour not my nante,” So the Si 


took all his wealth, and gave him a certificate vouchsafing his 


integrity of faith, 


Ghaznawid 


ourt, it is 


Sultan 


Of the state of th 
related in the Jubagat-i-/ 
Mahmud possessed two thousand five hundred 
elephants, and that his court was guarded by 
four thousand Turkish slave-youths, who, on 
days of public audien 
the right and left of the throne—two thousand 
of them with caps omamented with four 


Jasiri that 


were stationed on 


feathers, bearing golden maces, on the right 
hand, and the other two thousand with caps 
adered with two feathers, bearing silver mack 
the left." Mahmud’s love for Tur 
especially 
flattery alt 


on 


sh slave-boy 
¢, and fulsome 


z—and music, wi 


nated with religious devotion, icono- iy 
clastic zeal, and love of mascukine speech, 
1o2 
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The over-night's libertine is the champion of 
Islam by day ; and the f; 
who in Ghazna cuts 
Mutazilite verse 


fanatical money-hoarder 
lawsi off from him for a 


< 
fre TE SOs oa AS aes oly cx 


In this I was born and in this 1 will pass away; 
Know for a surety that I am as dust at the feet of ‘Ali, 


is in the field a magnanimous and repentant 
donor, moved almost to delirium and reprehen- 
sible libe 
spirited poetry, 


over a single couplet of high. 


lel olay 5S yer 


a AT Se Si 


If the answer prove contrary to my wish 


‘Then I shall take the mace and the fild against Afrasiyab, 


The effect in Firdawsi’s particular case 

marred by the pathos of the closing scene—the» 
Poet's ignorance of the king's attempt at re« 
conciliation, the arrival of the king’s treasure 


when the poet's cortege is leaving his house, and 
the refusal of his daughter to accept the rich 
gift a8 a posthumous honour. Yet the verdjot 
of meanness and injustice, on Mahmud would 
rather lay the critic open to. the charge of illiber- 
alism' than Mahinud to the charge of illiberality. 


1 Browne A Lit, Hist. of Persia, Vol. 1. p. 98, 
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i id not 

i s with men, Mahmud di 
pel oe cai a high level of morality : 
‘again ; and whilst we 


maintain cons 
he rose, and fell, and rose ag al Fe 
condemn him for the fall, we applaud 


the recovery. 
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M1 
Mahmud’s death 


from which Mas‘ud 


father 


led to a war of succi 
eme 


ore 
ped victorious, Unlike his 


w kin; 
so much so that 


edingly generous, 
distributed a lac of dirhams 


gle day.' Enormous sums 


in charity in a 


were gi 


¢ Sand men of learning: an 
elephant-load of silver 


Ze 


Was presented to ‘Alawi 


or his ver 


and a similar amount to 


al-Bituni’ for his Qanun-i Mas'udi* Al-Biruni, 
however, returned the gift to the royal treasury. “a 
Proc contrary to human nature”, according 


But the son was more like his father than unlike 


him. He } the same passion for Turkish 
slave-you 


sand the same love of wine, 


Baihagi describes a drinking-party of fifty. As the 
Soblets each containing half a maund of wine 


were passed round, the tipsters reck 


dover one 
by one and were carried away, Finally Mas‘ud 


and the Khwaja Abdur-Razzag were left alone, 


The latter, however, drained his eighteenth cup” 
before he was helped out. Dut the Amir, drank ning 
TTarithe-Firisita, ook 


# Camels conveyed Mahmod’s wift to F The son pr 
bably wishing to Qutdo his father Mad his pitts carried sy 
elephants, 
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more, called for a basin of water and his 
prayer carpet, and said his prayers as though 
he had not tasted a drop. Evidently Mas‘ud 
hada superb constitution. Indeed his strengt 
was such that no one could lift his battle-axe 
from the ground with one hand. Mahmud envied 
his son's physique and valour, and obtained letters 
patent from the Caliphat Baghdad, supersed- 
ing him in succession in favour of his brother 
Muhammad. 


Hoyt ob WL p> Jbl Tage 


oper Olbbe Oye 931 IT AL 9 Il 


ce spy Note le or Ku F paighcs, 


BEI ape dlhe — Se Il ar yg Jal 


SNe ttl sy SP Ghai LIE le aah 


Ube ie 59 iF oy Jib olLL, shoes 
J Dad y Lele 14505 Sh if ue 9 Babe Spee 
Feely ap OL pled oF OlbLe — pa 
iy tal eager ay elle oy iI sey ca Fst al 
Ae 32 leu AF x) OE peer esl gl, oll 
: PLS ge Jal 
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Whea they read tha 


order in the court of Sultan Mahmud, 
all the nobl 


ad ministers! were deeply grieved, and when 
Sultan Mas‘ud left the meeting, says Abi . 


him, and said: ‘Through the super 
Robles are sore oppe 
for they hav 


fasr: “I too went after 
of your title, I and the 
sed.’ Said Sultan Mas'ud: "Have na fear," 
sid: “The Sword is a truer prophet than the Script 

When I returned, Sultan 


“Why didst thou follow 
the whole affair befor 
that Sultan Mas'ud has in every way precedence over Amir 
Muhammad, and after me the kingdom will devolve upon him, 
et all that I do, I do that poo 
in my reign some glory.’ 


(Mtahmad) sent for me and said; 
nd what didst thou say?” I placed 
im. Said Mahinud: I likewise am aware 


Amic Muhammad may have 


The language of Mahmud is significant, He 
calls Mas‘ud by the title of Sultan, and Muhammad 
by the title of Amir, when he himself has made 
Muhammad heir-apparent ! In the East, ple: 
tales soon pass into history. No doubt, 
contain a vein of truth, but who can reach it ? 


Mas'ud ruled for eleven years, over a steadily. 
contracting kingdom. Little by little the Seljugs 
encroached upon his dominions, but he made light 
of the matter, and continued to indulge in his ine 
satiate passion for Indian expeditions, so that 
eventually all Khurasan was lost to him. A crushing 
defeat Inflicted by t jugs in 1040 A.D, leg 
to his fall and assassinal 


on. 


Of this last battle of the king, it is related in 
the Rahatws-Sudur that Mas'ud, mounted on a 


1 ‘The text has ‘ings, 
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female elephant, was ‘hastening on by a foroed 
night-march to prevent the Seljuq forces from 
effecting a junction. Unfortunately he fell asleep 
d his retainers dared not 


.pn the elephant's bac! 
Wake him or continue the march, When he awoke 
at day-break, it was all over. During the rout 
and fight of the Ghaznawide army, Mas'ud dealt 
one of the pursuing Turkomans so terrible and 
deadly a blow that the comrades of the victim 
dared not press the pursuit. ‘Such,’ said Mas‘ud, 


eile hopes} 


“is my sword-st 


ke but luck is wanting.’ "! 


as‘ud maintained a magnificent court, “He 
used to sit on an ornamented golden throne over 


which, by golden chains, was suspended a crown 


of beaten gold weighing se 


enty maunds inweight. 
Then the crown was lowered over the king’s head, 
and the levee 


an." The grandeur of the 
Ghaznawide court is but a re-introduction of 
the JUS} or “Royal Splendour” of the Sasanian 
kings. Prof. Browne quotes Ibn Hisham as saying: 
ow Kista (Khusraw Anushirwan) used to sit 


in his audience-hall where was hi: crown, like 


' Browne, E.G. Account of @ Rare Kam 
Sethas, oo 

> Tarikh-t-Birishta, p. 42, ts 
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tunto a mighty cask, according to what they say, 
set with rubies, emeralds, and pearls; with gold and 
silver, suspended by a chain of gold from the top 
of an arch in this his audience-hall ;and his neck 
could not support the crown, but he was veiled bP 
draperies till he had taken his seat in this his 
audience-hall, and had introduced his head within 
his crown and had s 


tled himself in his place, 
whereupon the draperies were withdrawn." 


nnational movement had now reach- 
lier, the Saffarides and 
the Samanides had thrown themselves whole- 


ancy. Ez 


heartedly into it. They had stimulated it, they had 
advanced it, they had identified themselves with it, 
The current, once set, rolled on by itself—till it 


drew within it both the Turk and the Arab, the 


Afghan and the Persian The Ghazi 
Alp:igin and Subi 


whatever of anat 


wides, 


tigin, had no consciousness 


movement, but they were 


swept into itas though they had been its author 
Mahmud was so far from being a nationalist that 
he revived the embers of the Arab faith, and made 
and yet the wave 
of Persian nationalism, self-sustained, self-driven, 


Jihad the chief mission of his life, 


engulfed him also, as it did afterwards the Seljugs, 
so that the court of Ghazna, became not a depot 


Afab soldiery, not a rendezvous for 


for fanatica 


1 Browne, 


A Lil Hist of Persia, Wo. 1. vp. 128-29, 
° 109 
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. The Ghaznawide Ascer i 
orthodox Muslim devotees, but the focus of that pe ida is sed 


culture which 


ave the victory to Pahlawi over 
Arabic, to Rustam over Khalid, to Yazdigird 

over ‘Umar, And so Ghazna became not another 

Medina or Damascus, not even another Ba hdad, court, we have in Baihaqi’s Tarikh-us-Subuktigin, 

yh but, in asense, in spite of Mahmud, a second “whose minutiae and trifles frequently constitute 
{ Susa or Ecbatana, a new and novel Pers: polis, its chief merit, vivid account of court ceremonies 


IV 


In passing from the king to the nobles of the 


and court etiquette. Si 
of Mas‘ud’s Prin 
Hasan of Maymand: 


s Baihaqi of the investiture 
Minister, Khwaja Ahmad 


There was a gar 


with 
delicat 


all flow 
ace-horder, a large chain and a girdle of one thousand 


along turban of the finest muslin with a 


misgals studded with torquoises, When the Khv 
Hajib Biltigin stood up, offered his congratulations, and 


| 
‘The Khwaja then invested himself with his official robes, : 
nit of scarlet cloth of Baghdad, embroidered } 


presented one divar, one small turban, and two very large i 


es set i A ritgueaeeThen, they conducted the Ki 


ja 
the Amir (Sultan Mas'ud), The Khwaja kissed the ground, 


approached the throne, and presented a bunch of pearls to 
the king, which was said to. be valued at ten thousand dinars. 
‘The Amir Mas‘ud gave the Khwaja a ring set with a torquoise, 

id, “This 
is the seal of state, and I give it to you that the people may 
know that the Khwaja's authority is next to. mine,” The 
Khwaja took the ring, kissed the Amir’s hand and the ground 


nd returned to his house." 


The introduction of such elaborate technique in 
court ceremonies was, of course, to impress the 
j subjects with respect for Royal Majesty. The 


fon which His Majesty's name was engraved, and 


2 Elliot's Hiory of Inia, Vol. 11, p, 68-09, 


e | e ut 
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ility and valour of earlier sovereigns had supplied The Poetry of Firdawsi 
5 this for itself unaided by show 


but as Mui 
guler and his retinue fell from virtue 


well remarks “in proportion as the 


pravity 


and yice, the surroundings would rise into every 


> 
i 
dexcess.”" Areplete 


kind of wanton grandeu! 
treasury and an eff 
i the prestis 

display of wealth provok 


oldiery d ong sustain 
fa decadent empire. The impotent 


s cupidity and fo 


mn 
e 
Tt destroys what it fain 
would conserve. Fifteen years after M ahmud, the 
House of Ghazna alme 


invasion rather than awe, and contains in itself 
seed of disrupti 


disappears from Persian 
History 


The reaction of court-life and 
on contemporary literature 


royal splendour” 


aA reac 


‘ n at once 
intimate and profound—we shall have occasion 
to notice in subsequent pages ‘ 
‘ 
F 
b 
ii 
{ r ® ; } 
; 
Uiphale, p. 566, vi > 
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Abul Qasim Firdawsi fills a place apart from 
| 
5 the Ghaznawide poets as a group. His con. 
tempor re d from him, not be 


use 


they ai ntal stature—for 


erior to him in 


i they undoubtedly wrote Persian literature when i 
f to writ n at all was to write literature— 

but b: are opposed:to him in mental 
4 outlook although they are Persians and 

Poets they are not Persian poets, and they write 

not for Persia. If not entirely for the mselyes and 


their patrons, they write for the world's in/ 
entsia. Hence their greatness. They are 
be they are natural and international, 
Firdawsi, however, is great because he is natural 
and national 


lo 


b 
" 
k 


Firdawsi thus stands ina class by himself. He 


disda 


within the inner zone 


of ind: is He refuses to. transgress the * t 
‘ 
outer e of nationalism. For him, the world 5 
beyond the Nile or the S$ may never have p 
. be tl of the world beyond the z 
Euphrates and the Jaxartes. But within Persia & 
{ Ww ‘ sues his way i 
And sinks, or wade, oF creeps, oF Hes! : 
We have to keep this aspect before our eyes to ‘ 
I q * Milton: Egradise Lost. oo 
> rts, 
{ 
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No other 


appreciate Firdawsi's Shah-Nama 
uv: Persian. A 


poet of Persia was more genuinely 
Persian stone outweighed in his estimate all the 
“mountain tracts of Turan; and the splendour of 
Mount Sinai, radiant in divine glory," paled in his 
eyes before the flames of the sacred fire in a 


Magian temple 


It seems superfluous to insist on this point, for 
all biographers of Firdawsi are unanimous on his 
all-pervading nationalism. And yet I feel that 
perhaps a supernatural visitation may be ultimately 
necessary to drive this fact home. Nothing in 
the world is so common as to lose the scent when. 
it is hottest and the prize when most within reach, 


Prof. Browne whilst fully recognising the 
Shah-Nama to be a monumental work of national 
greatness says of “its certain definite and positive 
defects” that “the similes employed are also as it 

ery 
king lion’, {a 
aging elephant’, and the like ; and 
when he moves swiftly he moves ‘like smoke’, ‘like 
dust’, or ‘like the wind,’ 


seems to me unnecessarily* ménotonous; ¢ 
hero appears as ‘a fierce war-se 
crocodile’, ‘a 


* On'eau, VIL. 143, 

2 The itaties are mine, 

* Browne E.G. A Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. I. p. 142, 
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But. when we remember that it is this very 
nationalism of Firdawsi—a nationalism that 
Penetrates to the deepest fibres of his heart—that 
is at work here, and that Firdawsi, glorying in his 
national pride, is out here deliberately to avoid all 
alien heroes and alien standards of heroism, then 
the remarkable appropriateness of the similes 


ins to dawn, Rustam cannot appear as brave 
as Khalid; h 
Tayyi'; hi 
For aj 
this wou 


annot appear as_generous as Hati 


cannot appear as chivalrous as ‘Ali 
from the chronological indelicacy which 
fixed 


involve, there is the ever self 


froatier-line of Persia which Firdawsi would never 
to call 
Rustam 5 


cross. From Firdawsi’s point of vie 


Rustam Hercules is to under-estimate 
to call him H. 
bia at the expense of Persia. Th 
would never do. He thought that an ignominy 
and shame beneath the political downfall of Persia. 


n of Tayyi’ is worse: it is to honour 
it Firdawsi 


Therefore, to paint the @ersian warrior with. 
out the remotest, the faintest allusion to any 
doughty foreigner, he had perforce to fall back 
upon drawing similes from either Persia herself or 


from nature. The first alternative was impractic~ 
able, for the semi-mythical Rustam was ‘the 


n and chronological restrictions 


earliest hero of I 
could not permit him to be assessed in terms of 
his later cempatriots. Hence, by a process of 
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reductio ad absurdum. we arrive at the latter 
alternative—which no doubt Firdawsi reached 
directly though perhaps unconsciously—the por- 
teayal of Persia and Pe ons, when indigenous 
comparisons were not available, by similes taken 
directly from nature. 


Rustam rubbed the bow with his hand and roared like a ro 
panther, 


ing 


ST shy gad 4 als 


Ja)! af 


He (Soh 


shall bring down the fying eagle from the clouds; 


for shall the sun equaf him in swiftness 


Rustam is not made to roar like Bilaal, whose 
Powerful voice is proverbial, but like the panther 
which roams ¢ the Persian wilds; nor does 
Sohrab race [i ladas, or Shanfara of Azd, or 
even like the o: which is most swift of fo 
which thoug! 
Pessian is also not Arabian, tn 
from his ShahVama Arab 
than he did 


y 
ated 


ic heroes even more 


but like the s 
ike the sun, not exclus: 


Firdawsi elim 


Arabic words,' 


"The percenta, 
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None the less, as even the most ardent 
admirer of th Yama will probably concede, 
Firdawsi's similes are not so subtle, elegant, or 
afiz or of Sa'di, They 
Indeed, when 


ingenious, as those of F 


= 

8 29) JY ge al GQ 

In body (ite) a elephant > im spirit (like) Gabriel 
imhand (like) the clond (of the month) of Bahm 
in heart like the River Nile."! 


in this passage culled 


or of bursting rockets, a 
from the episode of Sohrab and Rustam, 


: SFebS 


alg pty of 


Set gy sh ty 9 9h 


sie Ql & Fe 653 5 


PF - ¢ 
Ae Peon FS, 
els gh of bE Oley wis x SY 


OF a5 apt oy Le 


(He said) Ihave a colt of Raksh's pedigree : in speed like 


an arrow ; in flight like the wind, G 


1 Hand and heart are compared, in the Orient, to the cloud 
and the sea, fot profusion and generosity. 
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None has ever seen such a swift foal; in speed and in 
charge like the san, 

The celestial bull is in terror of its hoof’s hurt : in fight 
like lightning ; in form like the moun 


A foal that takes the mountain and the valley alike: and 

ats the plain like a bird on the wing. 

And the mountain like a raven, and the sea like afish or 
a cormorant, 


‘That darts over the plain ti 
reaches the quarry the moment it 


e an arrow from a bow, and 
ts, 


or of a steady shower of shooting stars, as in the 
delicate presentment of Rudabe, 


clits $l toe oe 
Vatu ates ty 

ct ob Al & 
the se Vos she Oye Ey 


ais 


A Chae oe oS + 
+ GY Alle dye Se 


Pe 
OWN yr tey fe outs 
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IN SA oe 
Sy ey ILS, 


Sn SF 


ba; 


Behind the curtain, there is a damsel, whose face is b 


From bead he is like ivory: in feature like spring j in 
stature like the elm. 


brighter 


On her silver shoulders two muskladen noses! 


her head 

like unto links of Fetters . 

Her checks like pomegranate” fowers; lips like fire; from her 
silver-bosom there sprout two pomegranate-bade 


Her two eyes like two narcissi in a girden 


the eyerashes 
have stolen the black a 


Her two eyebrows like bows of Taraz 


painted with musk 
Tike the papyrus-b 


Wf thou dost desire the moon, there is her face; if thou 


wouldst inhale musk, there is her fragrance 


1 Nooses i.e. ringlets in which the heart 
snared. 


sof lovers aré en. 


2 The papyrus hark used to be wrapped round bows to make 
them smooth. 
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nated coat-of-mail, 
Her tresses and leeks are like an amber-scented coat: 
Tinks linkedt with Kinks, af one might say 


silver pens, painted and perfumed ig, 


Her ten fingers are 
a hiinelred art-patterns. 
ed from head to foot in fragrance, 


"She is an angel form 
linging robe, and jewellery 


tire on Sultan 


or of a heavy cannonade, as in the 
Mahmud, where the continued metaphor has the 


ow but deadly sweep of the long-range gun 


Fei 53 gs! 5S, 


of sty ole Se 


GAS) eyo De 2g Git gp pte Joly 


To exalt the unworthy and entertain hoyle from them 
Is to lose the clue fo your welfare, and narfure a serpent ia 
your bosom. 
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‘The evil tree will retain its evil nature, even if’ you plant it in 
Paradis, 


‘And, instead of water, supply its roots with pure honey from 
Elysian stream 


At will transform all noble substance to itself and bring forth ® 


finally a bitter fruit 
If you pass by ambergri-perfumers, your garments will smell 
as sweet as ambergris 


But if you pass by a charcoal-dealer, nothing. will you acquire 
from save blackness 


‘An evil return is not strange from evil people; as blackness is 
inseparable from nigh 


Entertain not hopes fro 


man of ig 
washing maketh not the Ethiopian white 


ble birth; because 


To hope for good from a base-born wretch is to cast dust in 


But such instances, though common, are not 
plentiful ; for the sky never suffic 
give Rus 
in the splendour of the moon 


ently clears to 


am's sword a chance 


to make lightnings 


ES ps el 


tahoe v3 


By ay ak 6 on 


Then Rustam drow forth a sharp sword, that he may guide him 


tonhis 

He wanted to sever his (adversary’s) head from his trunk, but 
‘owing to the dust of the battlefield they did not see each 
other. 


or his voice to rise above the lion's roar or the 
~ heaven's thunder 
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AT tae 


ita 


¢ Rustam roared like thunder; thunder-like routed Sud. 
Rustam roared like thunder; and struck Sa‘d’s charger with 


is sword 
Qadisiyya is mute when set against Flodden. 


‘And such a yell was there 
Of suclden and portentous birth 

As if men fought upon the earth 
‘And fiends in upper air. 

Oh! life and death were in the shout, 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 
‘And triumph and despair, 


The painted picture to move; the carved marble 
to speak. There lies the crux of liters 


ry art. 


The dual of Rustam I and Ashkbvos is consid« 
ered one of the most magniticent passages in. the 
Shal-Nama. It is read in every Persian home; 
declaimed from every Persian pulpit; carried in 
every Persian bosom. Its popularity is due not 
80 much to the national victory it ce 
the martial vigour of its verse, as to the 
wealth of detail which as S| 
‘pointed out is one of the chie! 
Shak-Nama,. 


lebrates, or 


marvellous 
i-i-Nu‘mani has 


f merits of the 


This is how Rustam dra 


WS a good long bo 
Ashkboos, . 8 bow at 


Shiblii-Na'mani, Shr “Ajum, p. 240, et seq 
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oy 


veh a af od oe 


Si 


On Rey 
05 SAS he 


8 ci 


ice 
Lge Ne, slay Sle oles pail p JUS 
aly yale jaye sl y Obe 


Rustam rubbed the bow all over with his hand and roared like 


: 
Made 
Sa tis erowpedlcae wp to the ar the deiedier 


of the left hand and bent the right; the Chachi-bow 


das it bent. 


gan to squeak 


1 Bows and arrows were made of white poplar. 
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AS soon as the arrowspoint lost touch with his fingers, it passed 

ugh the back-bone of Ashkboos, 

“When the arrow hit the breast of Asbkboos, that very moment 
the Heavens kissed Rustam’s hand. 

Pate said," Receive!", and Death said, “Inflict!*; the Heavens 

Js, “Well-done f" 


said, “Bravol", and the An 


‘That very moment Ashkboos gave up the ghost: thou: wouldst 
say his mother had never borne him. 


There is here abundant material for the eye. 
We are offered not one but a series of photo- 
graphic prints distinct and delicate, and as the 
poet's hand passes them rapidly to us, the eye 
sees and the mind surveys, till the barriers of time 
are broken and the dead rise from their graves to 
take the field and fight their battle over again, 
We may ourselves have been the spectators of 
this great archery feat; indeed the illusion is that 
we have been, 


The consciousness, however, soon begins to 
grow that we are after all not in a world of nature, 
Firdawsi has lifted us out of the world of sound 
anditransported us to an art-gallery where the e 
is being made to feast while the ear starves, 


Ashkboos gi ab anit 5 
henge ives one shrek and isin the thick of 


The Poctry of Firdawsi 


Jokbovs roared like a war-drum, 


Rabham thea 
the trus 


t upon Ashkboos; from each army resounded 
pet and drum, 


and when Rustam has slain him, he falls without 
a moan. “ 


BMyab jae tS gh yi sly de oly sale SIS 


That very moment Ashkboos gave up the ghost; thou wouldst 


say his mother bad never borue hin, 


Ashkboos could not have been made to die 
. Rustam’s skill as an archer—and on 
this the eye is fixed—is imperilled if Ashkboos 
does not die instantly, and therefore. silentl 
And so the ear is snerificed to the eye. The 
her eliminated, 


otherwis 


sound-effect, however, is not altog 
Most ingeniously, the angelic host, supposed 
are made to 


= contest, 
blare applause from above; and the “well-done! 
and “d that rain and ring from Heaven 
do certainly constitute 
has seldom studied sound, as he has mastered 
‘ama is a photo-album, 


film. But like the film 
ction has been truly 


interested observers of thi 


l-ou 


ear-study. But F 


movement, * His Shah 
Perhaps 1 i 

its eloquence is dumb. The a 
preserved but the voice is lost. 


ore—a 


Herein, indeed, lies the most palpable defect of 
the Shal-Nama. In the entire work, there is 
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none figure, male or female, human, daemoniac 
portrayed. Several thousand 


or celestial, ful 
couplets, for example, arededicated to the legend- 
ary warrior Rustam, and the most triv jal minutiae 
Sf him are recorded—but of his voice there is no 
mention whatever. He “speaks” or he “roars” as 
the occasion demands, and from this we are to 
gather what opinion we may about the pitch of his 
voice, its intensity, or its timbre. The delicate 
portraiture of Rudabe or of Tahmine is a perfect 
word-photograph. 


gry Si sola BAL SF il ut 
Betis gs Via, Ooo S 45.9 06 s.\bs 
esl pae slits, St po sepye Gy 99 


MES de gs top ly wuts nab OS 


B28 IE sis 3} Ok} sib! oly 


Ne 


Hates ls Goi ae 5 wo 
SB a Nai yp SS 5 AN 


“J 


OF F d.09 > 5 fils, 


wn law SE fae 


Behind the attendant (was) a moon-faced beauty, shining like 
the sun, and fall of fragrance and colour, 

Her two eye-brows (were like) hows : her two tresses. (like) 
‘ooses; in stature (like) the tall cypress.” 
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‘Her two rose- 
rosepelals were kneaded with Hs! 
selling box-trces‘ from Paradise Mest mgr 


Th 


earlobes shining ike the san ; and e 
a bes shining san ; and ear-drops peadnt 
Her lips of sugar. 


with pearls, 


dy, her tongue of sugar ; her mouth sef. 


Stars concealed within rubies"; thou wouldst think she was 


the companion to Venus 


Hersoul was bright ; and pure her mind and body ; thot 


was nothing earthly about fer 
She made reply, "I am ‘Tahmine *.. 


Wouldst say ti 


does not incorporate the quality of 


hee voice, 
although, as Shaikh Sa‘di 


Fe MWh Slay 69, Gl a. 


THOS, 


piilimeeS 


More weleor 


we than a pretty face is a sweet voice; for that 
pleases the bodily senses and this notirishes the soul 


The poet who commands only the bare. word 


©4:35* (to emit sound) for the creaking ofa bow, 


ely Spt alee sie 


Sages tre il ee 


We made a pillar of the left hand and bent the right; the Chachi 
bow: creakot as it bent . 


7 Alluding to the red and white e 


of her cheeks, 


41do not understand this hemistich : prot 
and her attendant aré compared in 
intense 


bly Tahmine 


ature to box-trees, and their 


perfumed hair to the perfume of ambergris-vendors 


# The “stars” are the teeth, 


ind the “rubies” are the lips, 
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the squeaking of leather, 
Fes ts eel tres 


to the ear, the elk-leather squeaked, 


ese aly 
When its arrowhead exe up 


} the roaring of drums, 


| Shilelerree le 
s 


nt came on ; from the royal 


a vindictive Abriman? the 


fe the roar of drums. 


palace aro 


the peating of thunder,* 


a5 24 oLbs 15 


ad rain with lightning and tempest; full of water the 


re gd Facey F 


Thunder 
‘earth and the heavens fea 


ing with thunder 


Vahriman is the Evil Spirit. 
ringdoves, the g4lilé of Hafiz, 


2 It isin the e 
Dele et tat yg spe 
If the cooing of ring 
bring the effervescence 


wes has ceased, it does not matter ; 


ne wine-bottle 
or in the singing of nightingaes, the J}sls of Nidhami, 
al gle ae y2 HLF GL yo $1 
las ght dh | hue tle ¢ 
‘Were sheto walk in the garden there would arise a chorus of 
two hundred songs, What songs? The songs of the 
i nightingales. What night es 
love-ora. 

that Firdawsi discoversa definite words (the chorus singing 

of birds) to express a thunder-<fap or fea 


ales? The nightin 


i tee PN 55 ily jhafrat se, Je Na 
: The mountains resonant’ with feals of thunder; the valleys 


overgrown with narcissi and tulips. 
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the Blowing of trumpets, 


ce yy one ol os 


‘There arose a din as the 


pe outs ss ! 


mpes Blew and the Tukih pi 
the brass-drums sounded, a 


and screaming and wailing, 


se shih © sy lus aly ie 


The 


jest wailed, “O noble, crowned King !* 
shouting and yelling, 


Ghej hsestossie lI Sie spose duty gs 


And selled, “Ay, fellow that dost desire the battles decision 4 
thy rival has come; move not from thy place." 


and even for the crash of boulders, 


By glace 


By the will of God, the crash of the boulder awakened the sleeper. 


Obyi 


is no specialist in acoustics, 


ial and not vocal 
hearts of Firdaws 


captures the 
at best imperfect 
ely indifferent to 
the peculiar attraction of the “mellow voice’ 


1 Tennyson: Lancelot and Elaine & we 
The lily maid Elin 


Won by the mellow swice before she looked, 


Lifted her eyes and read his lineaments, 
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which can win Love more potently than the graces 
ful contour of face and figure. 


The poverty of sound-vocabulary* goes hand 
fn hand with the process of sound-synthesis. No 
details therefore of Rustam's voice, for example, 
or Rudabe’s are given, Synthesis, however, 
though applied to sound is not pursued by Firdawsi 
elsewhere. His poetry indicates that his special 

painter, he works on 


gift lay in analy 
every detail of form 2 
he elucidates the most commonplac 
as a warrior, he indicates how the hand, foot, and 
eye should be held. And while he thus dissects 
the whole human frame with the skill of an expert 
anatomist, he suddenly drops his lancet when he 
comes to operate on the larynx. 


turep as a historian, 
incident; 


It is all the more remarkable then to wateh 
how Firdawsi has “brought off” in his Shah-Nama 
that “sonorous majesty” for which he is rightly 
applauded. Consider this passage : 


(As as 9242 pele ple thay and al & 
Hoe sont bef sf shy iTohe slot 
FINS MES sys ce clag ab iy 


8 tI ST ile oF (Bt up tk 
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heal ty5 tls & 35,7 ah wil 
ANOS Ibe tle wy gas 


Then to Sam straightway sent he a letter 


Filled with fair pe $ 


ers; and good greeting, 
made he mention of the World-Maker 
loom dispenseth and doom fulfileth, 

$ son Sam,” wrote he 


the sword-lord, 
lad and mace-girt, may the Lord 
Hurler of horse-troops in hot ¢ 


# peace rest t” 


Feeder of carrion-fowls with fo 
Raising the roar of strife on 
From the grim war-cloud: 
Who by hi 
Heaps, till hi 


¢ red war-fic 


ding the gore-shower, 
nly might, merit on merit 


Repetition and double repetition, 


£ slo, yaya) lo fi 
Fate 3y0) 219 &  pelpe ie ya te 
alliteration, 


ah degasily 


the felicitous introduction of words agreeing in 
measure and thyme, the heroic metre of the 
verse which induces its extraordinary rapidity 
of movewent,* and its singularly chaste style 
abounding in monosyllabic and dissyllabic words 


(as 2S ols Asx 24S) Dave together conferred 


4 Prof. Browne's tras 


lation, 

4 1n the Shab-Nania, the rapidity of movement is characterise 
tic both of the yerse to which allusion is here made and of the 
“lat intervals," gv. 6, 
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on the Shah-Vama the resonance associated with 
hollow rocks when filled with the sound of bluster- 
ing winds. I am inclined to believe that an 
wover-concentration on developing this sonorous 
majesty has been the chief factor in impoverishing 
Firdawsi’s musical sensibility 


Consider, for example, this passage from the 
duel between Rustam and Ashkboos both of 
whom we have met before and come to know. 


‘<4 * 
3G a5 4 a5 alo 


Shy Ty sale vA Sy c-9 pi S 


He slung the bow and the bow-string on his arm ; and stuck 


In his hand, an arrow of ebony colour. Haughtily he 
marched and came up to Ashkboos, 


Mark how the poet lingers over Rustam’s careful 
Preparation for the combat: the bow slung over 
the shoulder and easily accessible, the bowstring 
fixed and tested; the spare supply of arrows 
in the belt-quiver and fhe selected arrow in the 
hand read discharge, The 


for immedia 
Picture pulsates with visible 
in the hand of Rustam, like the sister plume in 
the hand of Fidawsi, which cqurse will it take ? 
Strike Ashkboos on his charger or the Arab’ on 
his throne ? - 
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After the preliminary delay comes the swift 

flight—not of the arrow but of the archer His 

march is as 5 rrow's flight, Before we 

know where 

his quarry. This rap 
tra 


idity of movement in the 
noteworthy as the rapid- 
'y of movement of the verse. Almost always we 
find “the flat intervals—the dull gaps of narrative— 

to Sir 


hurried over in this way," which accordin, 
Acthur Quil he capital 
difficulty of verse." Firdawsi, however, does not 
only “hurry over" the flat intervals; when he meets 
then Se 
them with a stride. 


-Couch,? constitute: 


Wears 


n-League Boots and takes 


But to proceed : 


Se ikae woot e Cli Ke sways 
SNA sy 3 SOUSA, ol 
a Sane Hy ow of 


Stl ns oF end Me 
of § AF oa ly aly 


And bellowed, “Ay, fellow that dos 
thy rival has come ; move m 


desire the battle's decision 
from thy pla 


4 Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch; The Art 
Sir AT. Quiller-Couch : The Ar 
chapter, The Cafttal Dificully of Verse 


we find him face to face withe* 


55. ieiiiemeadaehanie 


Seecamietel 
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Ashizboos Iau 
called to him, ete. 

‘And said with laughter, “What is thy name ? Who is to weep 
over thy headless trunk ? 


ed and was amazed ; tightened his reins and 


le wretch, why dost 


‘To him did Rustam reply, “O mi : 
thou ask my name in this meeting-place 
Me, my mamma has named “Ty Deata” ; the world has made 


my hattle-club thy helmet, 


Notice especially the last intensely z 
line, for it forms the crest of the 

warrior contemptuously ridiculed on the battle- 
field for his stupid audacity in confronting a 
champion like Ashkboos, does not begin—like a 
school-boy in a class-room—to lisp in soft labials 


, SF ISo pir hls 


Me, my mamma! has named “Tuy Dear, 


as Firdawsi would have us believe. Infantile lisp- 
ing is bad enough in a class-room; in the mouth 
of an irritated Rustam, it is thrice condemnable 
for it dishonours him as a warrior as much 
Bs itdiscredits the poet whether as artist or 
psychologist 


The Persian (ls, pronounced mam, signifies mamma, nok 
smother. 
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HT 

“When I write 
Scribe, “I hear 
which I write, voice of the per: 
speaks strikes my ear. 
méme, your actors walk, 
eyes; | am a listene: 


a scene,” said Legouvé to 


ibut you see. In e 
the 


h phrase 


ge who 
Vous, qui étes le thédtre 
gesticulate before your 


you a spectator,” 
more true," said Scribe. 


Tam when I write a piece ? 
Parterre,'" 


othing 
“Do you know where 


In the middle of the 


lawsi might well have been the 
his marvellous fac 


led Shakespea 
Motor images he 


speaker. In 
ulty for visual images he equal- 


* Milton; in his perception of 


surpassed them almost as much 
as he declined from them in the 


feebleness of his 
sound-pereeption 


N are these gifts, with their attends 
drawback, more cl 


he 


t 

displayed than in 

Here is his description of 

. sorrow-stricken Tahmine, when tidings 
of Sohrab's death: 


Firdawsi's tragedies, 


are brought 


Ate HAF G5 poles ator pat 


Frc WSG Gada es Siysysiy 


T William James : Principles of Psych 


9, Vol. Hp 
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Foy 0y Werte ye 


any 9 os aaly 
ae AS 52 Gl pile ay Ps 
he screamed, aund rave nd rent her garments in lamentation 
ae : over that unblossomed ya 
She d walled, and shosted, and fainted again and 
| She thrust her nail eyes) and pulled out her eyes 
her stature and threw herself into fire, » 
fers —like & moose—she clutched with her 
and tore them from their roots, 
She threw fre over her head and let it ame; and, burnt. hee 
‘And said, “Oh thou, that wert thy mother’s life, where art thou « 
Fo 3 FY plat Le ow? Mingle in blood aud earth. 
My two eyes w thy way and 1 thought, ‘Perhaps 
wtih oh Ryle Solirab and Rustam news will come 


Was 1 


now, O son, the news would be 
ced thy heart 


“Rustam’s di 


: 
F 


Was he dit rebuked by that face of thine? By that stare, 
Sy Sgro sreS ph eight, nd area of thine? 
- = Thad nourished thy body caressingly, the bright day long q 
wrth Weld oS Ail oes and the long night. / 
j 
ca Z c ‘That now is drenched in gore ; on thy lovely figure the shirt 
Mead ede oF ye yal ole hhath becoifie the shroud. Ef 
138 139 
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i Whom now shall "take within my embrace? Who now shall 
| become my comforter ? 
; ‘Afather didst thon seck, O army-defending warrior; in thy 
[ father’s stead, the grave came (to meet thee) on thy way. 
" Why did I not accompany thee on thy journey? I wonld have 
q ‘made thee known among the champions of the world, 


Rustam would have known me from afar, and I, being with thee, 
‘would have treated thee lovingly, 
The haughty chieftain would have flung away his dagger ; 
and not ripped thy heart, my son.” 
Thus she spoke," and wailed, and tore her hair ; and smote her 
iq lovely face with the palms of her hands. 
She mde her tears rubies with her blood, and brought before 
her the hattle-steed of Sohrab, 


She took the horse's head to her bosom—while a world (of 
people) looked at her wonderingh 


Its head now she kissed, now 
with rivers of blood, 


face ; and watered its hoofs 


She brought the royal garment (of Sobrab) and embraced it 
as if it bad been her son, 


She brought his cuirass, armour, and how; his spear, his sword, 


and his heavy mace, 
With the heavy mace smote she her head, and called that 
(noble) form and figure to mind, 


She brought his saddle, rein, and shield ; with the shield and 
rein smote she her head, 


} " 

| * The passage starts with an auditory image, 
The very first act of Tahmine is to shout and wail 

"Lely, ped « her speech Fred the eal 

Isteners 4 

| Me 
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then she goes mad, weeps, and tears her hair, 
The loud detonations, 


te wes ster ate 
She screamed, and raved, and rent her garments. 


Gt) ad» Sh aly 
She sobbed, 
and again 


and wailed, and shouted, and fainted again 


audible in the opening lines, have so spent them- 
selves that they recur no more. When the plaint- 
ive soliloquy ends, only the bodily convulsions 
continue amidst a torrent of tears. 


Sy ese greg ycS yh 


$92 42-2 D 35 oh 
Nagel Id oF of sl yey 
Wb elyeseel sail ta 
Thus she spoke, and wailed, and tore her hair ; and smote 
Wer lovely face with the palms of be hind 
She mude lier tears rubies with Lee blood, and brought before 
her the battle-steed of Sobrab, 
a cis oe 
Wy sawolefshet FFs ot am 
ih tl a(S ey KI 9 a5 oaks 
With the heavy mice smote she her head, and called that 
(noble) form and figore to min, 
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this. saddle, rein, and shield ; wit Idand 


She t 


si’s account of Tahmine, 


Also an 


ely 
auditory to motor 


violent 


nui How com; 


L set against this passage from the 
Shah-Vama the last scene of r, Both 
ellent examples of tragi the con- 

ition of emotional i case 


fa 


paroxysmal, The diff 
ich of epicand dramatic poetry, 


them is 


of 


differen 
ot Shaki 


blank verse—great as th: 


tas it is to the advantag 


as of artistry. 


agery. The 
nough to crack the un; 


a little, Hat 


ay’st? Her voice was ever soft 
d low—an excellent thing in wo 


a miracle has happene 


d. The tod-too-solid flesh 


Pegun tomelt. The wild words tome again. 
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thawing and diss and as they 5 


hi and wilder y to th ch { 

yet, to the pitch of maddened 

dis > 
there is nothing of us left save our own sorrow. 

Only an audile can be a great tragedian. 

Firdawsi’s insensitiveness to sound would have 

made a tragedy of his tragedies, even if he had not 

vder_ the disadvanta: ic 

which i t fora 


© awar-song, The 


‘ utterances of grief c 
odate themselves to mrufagarih metre; 
nsely en al words like ays Gly gles 
require consecutive duplication to be effective, 
but this was impossible in the Siia/h-Namia for 


None can deny the pathos in 


Sohrab and Rustam : the w: 


metrical reasor 
the sode 
son still seeking the elusive father ; the 
stricken mother still persuading her impatient 


‘son to wait at home; the delicate conflict between 


ie" = 


INichiolson, R. A. Diwsi Shams Tabris, p. 99 
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Sohrab's love for Rustam and for Tahmine ; the 


struggle between intuition and prid 
seruples of Rustam to preserve his incognito, 
leading to his son's death ; the sad disclosure 
when death had drawn its veil. The concentration 
of emotional impulse is indeed there, but its 


he vain 


presentment is weak 


Let us consider the first two lines of the 
passage again : 


sae 


seas FoAT,G4  aeelrs at. 


Grciehpbiiehs dot sds Shale 


She screamed, and raved, and rent her garments in lamentation 


over that unblossomed yout! 
She sobbed, and wailed, and shouted, and fainted again and 
again, 


There are here two couplets, making four hemi 
stichs. The paroxysmal grief in the first and third 
hemistichs isindistinguishablefrom rage: shouting, 
howling, roaring, and thetearing of clothesbeing the 
usual concomitants of anger. In the second hemi- 
stich of the first couplet, therefore, Firdawsi has to 
state, to prevent ambiguity, that this outburst was 
actually provoked by grief—g,!34in lamentation.! 
Likewise in the second hemustict of the second 
couplet the fainting is intentionally mtroduced— 
144 F 
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FP, yh y5 Obs U oly 
She fainted again and again 


to differentiate grief from rage, fainting being the? 
culminating feature of grief and utterly ali 
tage. The poet is thus compelled to 
emotions to differentiate them, ‘That 


alien to 
abel his 
may be 
Psychological perfection, but it surely is not the 
height of aesthetic art. 


Where there has been such crude emotional 
differentiation, to look for emotional shading is 
obvious 


futile. To take grief again, for we have 
already 


died it at some length, one is curious 
to know how Firdawsi has painted its phasegy 
How does grief affect women ? How does it 
affect men ? How does it, how should it affect a 
warrior ? 


All th 
We have already had an a 
is identical. One is the 
mirror-image of the other. The tragedy of 
Sohrab affects them alike : both weep, both wail ; 
both tear their hair, and rend their garments; both 
throw ashes on their heads, and beat their breasts 
almost as if the one had studied the other. The 
congruency extends even to the language. 


, however, is a cry in the wildemne 
‘ount of Tahmine’s 


ning. Rustam’ 
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Notice, further, the stress laid on hair-tearing. 
It occurs in no* less than three couplets of the 
five here given. ‘That certainly is not the most 

nt feature of manly grief. Why then isdt 
introduced? We revert to what we have pre- 
viously stated, even to the point of we 
Firdawsi was essentially a visualis 
grief therefore he had to see it ; 
well seen is only of the 


To paint 
and grief that 
iolent type, where the 
eruptive outbursts express themselves in outward 
flourishes of the limbs.” Hair-tearing thus comes 
to havea definite purpose. It marks off silent 
grief from violent, the grief that Firdawsi will not 
describe from the grief that he will. ‘The sorrow 
that settles upon the soul, and gn t the 
heart and mind may. by 
Proportion to its int 


sity is its invisibility, 
this very invisibility of silent grief has determ 


its exclusion from the Shah-Nama. 


jore intense, And in’, 


i 


{ 
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bit 


We have perhaps over-strained our study of 
sight and sound, for the Sial-Nama professes to 
be not a treatise on optics or acoustics but the 
Book of Kings—a royal title for History and 
singularly appropriate, for, as we have seen, a 
monarchies 


government was ever the only form 


of government in Persia. Colour, form, and motion 


is indeed there—but not exclusively, not even 
primarily, For the artistic beauty of the Shah: 
Wama is but its physical beauty—a mere accessory 
of its spiritual beauty, the beauty of Truth 
9 The combination of strong and genuine 
: Rationalism—and Firdawsi's nationalism was both 
nf * strong and genuine—with a martyr's passion for 
i ! truth is raie, for the one is hostile to the other, 


It is Firdawsi's chief distinction that he held the 
balance between them so even that his patriot. 
ism hardly led him to inaccuracy or to im- 
partiality. 


This may seem strange for there are undoubt- 
ed discrepancies in the language of the Shah- 
Nama, which deals sympathetically with the 
Macedonians and apathetically with the Arabs. 
Mark the accession of Alexander to the throne of 
Macedon, 
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Sel aus, 4 ‘ 31 
ee et oe wh 
‘Alexander ascended the throne of his fathers; sought good and 


Closed his hand against evil 


and especially his chivalrous offer to the dying 


Darius, 
Ss etal ot 


Fee Ba gll ly ole 


We throne and sceptre to 
well again, T shall depart 


I shall hand over th you; when you are 


and, for a contrast, this caustic for the Arabs, 


Melee, sles ep yoaye Ht at h 
FOS tx a ah yt 9) weal Sel £ E 
Prom feeding on desert lizards, and camel's milk so have the, i 
alfairs ofthe Arabs pronered hi 
‘That they long for the empire of the Chosroes, Shame on thee, f 
O circling Heaven, shame! : | 
Ps 


The Greeks appear as chivalrous conquerors, 
the Arabs as base-born plunderers; whereas we 
would anticipate that both would share the like 
odium, both being foreign invaders. Naturally 
therefore the query arises—how is this preferen- 
tial treatment reconcilable with Firdawsi's im- 
partiality ? 


eee se 


Within this seeming contradiction is crystallised 
Firdawsi’s enfire political and intellectual outlook. 
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The effects of the Macedonian invasion had 
already been repaired by the rise of Sasanian 
Persia ; those of the Arab rule were still there and 
hhad yet to be annihilated, The Persian revival, 
‘welcome as it was, was not the be-all and end-all 
of Firdawsi’s most cherished hopes and fondest 
imaginings. The Ghaznawide Persia was to him 
but a phantasm, a hollow mockery, of the great 
Persia he had in mind. He wished to see Persia 
as it had been under Shapur and Nushirwan 


Very ingeniously, therefore, Firdawsi based 
his Shak-Vama entirely on the National Legend, 
‘on the lost Greek text of the Pseudo- 
‘ays Prof. Browne with the satis- 


and 
Callisthenes.” 
faction of a geometrician who has proved his 
problem 


No one who has read the Kar-namak and this portion of 
the Shak-nama side by side can fail to be greatly impressed by 
the general fidelity, even in minute details, with which the 
latter reproduces the former; and our opinion of Firdawsi's 


faithful adherence to genuine old legends is equally strengthened 
by a comparison of the Pablawi legend of Zarir (Yathari- 
zariran, translated into German by Geiger)with the cocrespond- 
ing part of the Shak-nama. Now it isa mere acciden@that we 
appen to be able to check these portions by the ori 
we may f 


nals, and 


assume that elsewhere, where we have no such 


mtrol, the poet is equally conscientious in his 
adherence, even in detail, to ancient legend.! 


* Browne, E, G. A Lil. Hist. of Persia, Vol, I, p. 138, 
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Nov Nati 

the National Legend “only begins to 
rin paral with actual history at the beginnin 
of the Saniag el ”\ Previ i 
ot te “Sasanian period.”* Previous to this, it is 
unhistorical, As such, it contains a load of curiosi- 
ties, fables, and legends which, likewise, haves 
found their » to the Shah-Nama, But obvious- 
ly, no liability can attach to Firdawsi for intro- 
ducing them, be 


use of the corresponding flaw 
National Legend itself. If the National 
Legend, or rather the romance of the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, ha: nalised or deified Alexander, 
how is Firdawsi to be blamed for it # He never 
assumed the task of converting Legend into 
History. He undertook to embalm Legendas he 
found it, He did that and more, He breathed 
life into the mummy 


in th 


8 ng 


s he himself asserts. 


She 85a, Noe at 


the 62 wth ah pele (ELM opel gitar 
ived, 


All dead since ages. By my word, now their names have re 
Like Christ, have I called all the dead to life 
©} Browne, E.G. A Lil. Hist, of Persia, Vol. 1, p. 111. 

2 Firawsi follows the romance of the Pseudo-Callisthenes 
for the National Legend as it suits his purpose, Alexander is, a 
hhero in the former, and “the cursed Roman who, setf-testroyed, 
fled to hell” in the latter, Firdawsi’s description of Alexander is 
based on the romance rather than the legend, not because the 
romance is pro-Alexanilrian but because being pro-Ale 
it is pro-Persian, 
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their Emperors, an optimus maxi 
Especially despicable is this 
manates from a truthful 


us Jupiter, 
Praise when it 
historian. Is. this 
History—this, his* 


Firdawsi’s critical analysis of 
final verdict ? 


Peers UN olor sas al 
ont 


in the world, and in the 


36 Sie gt 


‘The Earth and Water hear witne 
Heavens, the streant of solar i 


‘That a king like him (Mahmud) there has ne 


in war, bounty, vigour, ren 


been, neither 


Et tn, Brate\ That a poet of such lofty spirit 


as Firdawsi whose Shah-Vama is the most 


of deeds of valour and 
¢ should not be able to cure himself of 
his own slavery shows how environment and 


astounding compendi 
enduran 


des. 
cent can corrupt even the 


as we all know, exclu 
Republic. This x gave rise®6 a 
Storm of controversy, still unabated, Plato's 
Proposition, indeed, is too bold for a ballot, few 
of us having the courage to vote for or against.* 
Let us try therefore the proposal of Socrates, 
Says he to Adeimantus, 


“Then we shall have to obliterate many 
obnoxious passages......And we must beg Homer 
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and the other poets not to be angry if we strike Muncie e 
out these and similar passages, not because they { 2 


|, are unpoetical or unattractive to the popular ear, 
* ‘but because the greater the poetical charm of 
them the less are they meet for the ears of boys b 
and men who are meant to be free... 


® Firdawsi, as we have seen, did mean the boys 
and men of Persia to be free. But to proceed. 


“.....Who are meant to be free and who shall 
fear slavery more than death,” 


“Undoubtedly,” replied Adeimantus,’-—and 
tliat reply has not been questioned to this day. 


7 
Benjamin Jowett: Plato's Republic, Book ILL, pp. 66—67, 
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- IN 1886 A: de Biberst 
the a 


hehri. 


ghani, Prof. Browne 
Tesearche: ve been two Minuchihris, 
; one of the early Ghaznawide Period, 
: other posterior to Anwari,"—with text, transla | 
} tion, introduction, and a copious comment 
7 This is essentially a mon graph based on the 
lithographed edition of Teheran. In this volume 
the text occupies about two hundred and twenty 
loosely-printed pages and is supposed to comprise 
all the poetical remains of Minuchihri—chiefly 
gasidas with a few insignificant ghazals and 
quatrains. e small bulk of the text is note~ 
worthy, for Persian diwans are usually voluminous, 
The poet lived during the early Ghaznawide 
Period. Of his poems, one magnificent ade, 
~ + with an exordium on a gdto | 
‘Unsuri, who Dawlatshah says was Sultan 
Mahmud’s poet laureate, 
Je ly Spaic sll se oll 215, 
IPL Foy h Sy ctl djl 
sylatdlecs paicali-l yt, 
i 
it A 4 Dawlalshah, ed, Browne E. G., p. 45. 
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bestowed on ‘Unsuri letters patent 


Finally the Satan 
his dominions and 


investing him with the laureateship in 


commanded that wherever, throughout his empire, there might 
he should submit his produc- 


tbe a post or writer of elegant 
fjons to ‘Unsuri, who after examining its merits and defects 


should submit it to the Royal Presence." 


‘Two or three odes are consecrated to Prince 
Minuchir b, Qabus, one to Malik Muhammad-i- 
Qasri, and others to Ahmad Hasan-i-Maymandi, 
Abmad Hasan-i-Maymandi was» long Prime 
Minister to Mahmud until, incurring his sovereign’s 
displeasure, he was confined in the fortress 
of Kalanjar, according to Firishta, for twelve or 
Then, on the accession of Sultan 


thirteen years. 
Mas\ud he was released and reinstated as premier. 
Other odes, again, are in honour of Ahmad Abdus 
Samad the successor in the vizierate to May. 
mandi, of sundry other noblemen of Mas‘ud’s 
court, and of course of Sultan Mas‘ud himself. 


It is not the presence of these odes, but the 
absence of many others that should have been in 
the di Minuchibri was 
not a citizen of Ghazna but of Damghan, and not 
a subject of Mas‘ud but of Minuchihr b. Qabus b. 
Washmgir, Prince of Tabaristan (died A.D. 
1028-9), from whom he derived his pen-name and 
to whose court he was attached. Now the 
relations between Prince Minuchihr and Sultan 


m which is remarkabl 


* Prof, Browne's translation, 
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M@imud were most 


cordial, asi 
Istandiyar en ceria, asié bore out by Ibn 


story of Tabaristan : 


ir made it his 
Presents and profe 
Of Ghazna who 1 


first. business. to concilate, 


loyalty 


the powerful Sultan Mahmud 


ad Quimish, and sent Abu Mubams : 


: ad b. Mibran asa a 
ador to confer on him a robe of honour i 


favour; while he on his part 
Gfty thousand dinars, ‘ 


aotiex of D m. Later Minuchihe sent At cages 


nd time accom 
comp 


bu Sad Sawale, the 
ahmud to pray that he 
of the alliance, the hand 
Fequest a favourable answer 
nbassador, who was then sem to 
nied by the gadé of Gi 
‘nuriage-contract and bring back the bride. 


Ghazna 


nto 


draw up 1 


Prince Minuchihr died before Sultan Mahmud 
As the poet's diwean contains no ode on Mahmud, 
it follows that Minuchihri did not come to Ghasng 
before 1030 A.D, the date of Mahmud’s death 
On the other hand, since the poet addresses 
gasidasto the premier, Hasan iy 
died in 1039 A. D., he must have surely arrived at 
Ghazna before this date, We may therefore 
assume that the poet migrated toGhazna in 1031 


Maymand 


who 


E.G, Browne, pp. 233-234, 
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ecead phe ld 9-* 25) 


she Wing of Persia sent for me from Rayy—at 8 
© sixty miles. 

‘ates the account in the 
ed by Shibli_ Nu‘mani, 


introducing the 


Incidentally, this verse ref 
Majma’-ul-Fusaha, adopt 
made out as 
who confers on him 
at all times, an 


where ‘Unsuri is 
poet to Sultan Muhammad, 
the right of access to the king 


old Achsemenian privil 


introduced him to the Royal Court, and 


*Onsari 
1 from Sultan Muhammad b. Mahmud, 


Tvay lie ju Mahammadan Persia is truly the product 


of Ista, ‘The privilege of Tar-k 
Jd Achsemen 


ni Gl Z for examny 
des 


merely a revival of an in custom which allowed 


the heads of the seven great Persian tribes, known as the 
to interview the Great King at all times, It 


"Seven Princes; 
enabled Darius the Great to succeed in assassinating the usurper, 


Gaumata the Magian, when he was in his inaccessible castle 
fn Media. Again, the court of Sultan Mahmud as I have 
mentioned, supra. p. 102, adorned by two thousand Turkisty 
‘slave-boys bearing golden maces, and a like number bearing, 
silver maces, stationed on the right and left of the throne. The 
Achemenian king bad a similar bodyguard, “consisting of 
two thousand cavalry and (wo thousand infantry whose lances 
bore gold co silver apples. 
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Ae privilege and honour of Tar-thani 


as He could come and 


or from the court,as he pleased, without let or hindrance, 
Furthermore, the abs 
Sultan’ Muhammad, 
more than his own 


ne 


of any_panegyric on 
who honoured a foreigner 
countrymen, and the poet's 
declaration that since his arrival at Ghazna he 
has served none but Mas‘ ‘ud, 


ee wool 


ENT Fay BST ose sy Sy 


G57 oh 2 


GLH 3 6 GLE ws w 
Since 1 have been in this country T have praised nove save 
that King and patron 


Save the court of the Emperor I havexought none other— 
neither the court of He 


jaz, nor the court of Bukhara, 


render Shibli's version incredible, The common « 
origin of several Ghaznawide fictions is ‘Unsuri’s 


bestowed on him by Mahmud, as 


ativ 


prero 

1 The ar of Malik Muhammad Qasei (vee 
page 122 of the Persian text of Kazimirski’s edition) does notige 
contrivlict tis statement, The poet here distinctly speaks of 


dda jp 


fa Mohammad-iQasri Gipab af ee nab 3 y—who, as Kazimins 


seccetary and second virier to Prince Minuchihe 


believes, w 
and was selected for his appe 
Mahmud) who wat very particolar about facial beauty, 


nee to goas ambassador to 


title dfe,"says Kazimirski, “does not imply anything of royalty.” 
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poet-laureate introducing unknown poets to the 
king ; and also the above-mentioned eulogy of 
‘Unsuri by Minuchihri, ‘Unsuri’s reputation and 
popularity in Ghazna were well-established. He 
had lost his teeth in the Ghaznaw 

and Minuchihri may have solicited therefore the 
favour of the poet-laureate, But to insist that all 
poets without exception gained access to the king 
solely through ‘Unsuri’s help and recommend- 
ation is not established by the facts before us. 
At any rate, it does not hold for Minuchihri. 


le service 


In 1031 A. D., therefore, Minuchihri arrived 
Shazna. He was still youn 


7 Me 


Says my rival, ‘We are 


but could by no means have been very youn, 
for his profound knowledge of theology, medicine, 
prosody, and Arabian poetry, entire divans of 


“which he knew from memory, 


- Fk shes vale clay 


25 ple Obi nt Olas ge ot 


I know theology, medicine, and grammar. 


T know several diwans of Arabian poets by heart. 
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was certainly not acquired at Ghazn: 
written in Ghazna have a perf 
and 


His gasidas 

ion of form 
style showing much preliminary study. 
Moreover, what other reason but the maturity 
of his intellectual, and in particular his poetical” 
Powers could there have been for his invitation 
to Ghazna? 


Of the poetical activity of Minuchihri in the 
years before he arrived at Ghazna, the only 
record is two or three gasidas. Sufely this 


could not have been the entire output of the 
the fate of the 
other odes? Although I am not able to 
prove convincingly my statement, I believe 
they were intentionally destroyed, by the poet 
himself, or his confreres, and for the weightiest of 


poet at court, If so, what was 


reasons. 


That a successful suppression of his work could 
have been effected is illustrated by the fate of the 


History of Mirza Jani which, says Prof. Browne 


‘was so successfully suppressed that had it not been for the 
at that an intelligent and sympathetic though unbeliev= 
the Comte de Gobineau, obtained and brought to 
ript of the work in question before “the 


Europe a mat 
‘exigencies of the time, £3) cmlias/" demanded its suppression it 

This fact is very 
‘other religions for it 


would probably have perished utte 
a with the history 


instructive in connedt 
is hard forsus, accustomed to a world of printed books and 
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that so important 
sed. The 


a wor 
application of this fact which, were it n 


ded as incredible, I 


clearest evidence, I should have re 
leave to professional theologians to whom it may not be devoid 
of a wider significance,* 


But to proceed. Minuchihr, being the loyal son 
in-law of Mahmud, the earlier poems of Minu- 
chihri—those produced at Minuchihr’s court— 


must have contained, ipso fucfo, praise of Minu- 
as the 
ministers include also 


chihr's, overlord, Sultan Mahmud, 


panegyrics on Mas‘ud’s 


the praise of Mas‘ud. This would have been gall 
and wormwood to Mas‘ud, ever at daggers drawn 
with his father, who had publicly deprived him of 
the Ghazna crown The animosity betwe 
and father was no se hihi 
makes use of this very fact, when he eulogises 
Mas'ud at the expense of his father. 


© syne Ole clash 


ade AEDs 53) SG 


By § Aon ste 
O9F 5 toy oe oe SU 


E.G. Browne, Julroduclion, py 
his edition of Nuglatul-Ka tae Babs) by Ha 
lalul-Kaf (History of the Babis) by 
Mirza Joni of Kashan, tye en 
4 See supra, pp. 106—107, 
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2135 32 Ay © dhe oe 


‘The Master of the World, the adored Caliph, whove nativity 

and star of nativity are (ali < 
Would'st thou say, ‘Mahmud 
Mas'ud 


superior to Mas'ud?” Nay, 
alum 


mn was superior to David, so is Rustam, the 


son of Zal, to his father 


ing belittled Mahmud the poet could 
ined verses wherein he had extolled 


not have re 
that monarch, especially as envious rivals were 
y to expose his dubious 
loyalty—dubious, because loyalty to Mahmud 
meant disloyalty to Mas'ud, Hence the pbet’s 
achment to Mas‘ud, 


constantly at his elbow rea 


insistence on his singular a 


whom alone he professes to have served at Ghazna. - 


He declares that he has not been secking two 
s—by implication, Mahmud and Mas‘ud, 
Having searched for Mas‘ud and found him, 
Minuchibri is at the end of his quest. 


maste 


CH tye , 
BF Sse eae 
GIF 9 x8 SNE 2 2 4 . 
Buty SH edt SbF Oe 
ay2 2 se 39 SE? 92 ae 3! 
sapetor, Ihave sought none other— 


f nor the court of Bukhara, 
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1 am not like thee who, servest the great and the small 


and worshipest two idols in the 


Is it unlikely then that the poet had his earlier 
incriminating compositions destroyed as the safest 
plan for rapid advancement, tactics which were 
completely successful? If this hypothesis is 
maintained, it would explain the paucity of the 
odes on Minuchihr, and therefore the brevity of the 
diwan of Minuchibri. The poet was well rewarded 
at Ghazna and howsoever his rapid progress be 
explained, I fear, like Banquo of Macbeth, ‘he 
played most foully for't.’ 


We have seen elsewhere how Persia in the 
reign of Mas‘ud was but the replica of Sasanian 
Persia, The court-poets flocked to the throne 
shouting Hosanna to the Highest, and Minuchihri 
led them on—he was the most vociferous of 
all, No other poet of Persia has pushed the 
doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings so far as he 
has done. It is the core round which his 
Panegyrics are crystallised. 


pr sigs 5 lea Kahr orl 
By he 6 su che Ty 
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Pree 


OF slr Tails Gotha 


eS silhyig 


The "od of the World hath given this world to thee i 
am certain that the next wi cone 
ts ‘th «id alo will He give ta 
Tes absolte justice, equity, and w 
wivdom and bounty Ged 
People camat 


dom, whatever in His 
does for thee 


adequately requite thee 
Heavens alo 


+ the Lord of the 


; ly cea, ST spon 
Sle adal ba T ie y 


sot gle a3 ye ee gt, 


- Js S45 le guy GUT oe 
GUS IE ay i ays ge 
Mas‘ud who has been and. w 
his kingdom ll eternity 


ax! 


ill be inseparable from 


The King's domains are a cele 


‘ephemeral, : 


God has bestowed on him the world—and rightly 


whatever 
be theact of God cannot but be right 


SAG 

Gla 6S cog 

Wop Se vey | te oS 
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© Amir of the World, God bestowed on thee the world; T know 


that thew shalt not b 


d the Kingdom ¢ 


The Kingdom of the Ea: 


become thee alone, become thee al 


O King, God hath made the world for thee, and us all for thy 

‘Whatever He hath done, © King, for thee hath He dete; 
Wella-day that He hath done for thee, 

as) dust at thy feet—He, God, 


nade the Univ 
Slorions, High, and Omnipotent, 


Vjcals S ee OY gl 
ai <a Weslo a)e 054 


To take this kingdom God 
order is not to be questioned, 


mmands thee: the Divine 


From the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings 
the argument winds a step higher to the right 
of kings to divinity—Sasanianism again, less 
than Sasanianism and yet more: less, for the 
Ghaznawide King, unlike Shapur, never styled 
himself a god; more, for the deification of the 
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sovereign was accompanied by the deification of 
the court, Thus Minuchihri establish 
thearchy of king, duke, e: 


a regular 


unt, and baron. 


The minister of Mas‘ud has the status of a 
prophet 
divx Jt y 


gle peiholpert 
Had the Prophet been alive, abril would havo brought » 


chapter in honour of his bounty from the throne of God, 


or of a god 
; c 
Shen pK 52 6 Sg FF 
glo Sh ag Ath gaety at i . 


Whosoever says that he (Masu'd) has an equal ia the world 
ing, Fook—even were he a prophet. 


‘or of the Creator himself 


FF ST sog JIS gh y ML gre 
ge ety lose oS Gai sh ahs 


wceurate judgment, noble actions, and 


In graceful appearance, 
fofty behaviour I know not his equal, whether in this 


‘world oF the next. - 


So, too, the generalissimo of the Eastern troops, 
‘Ali b, Obeidullah = 
mt 
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The Creation is but a part of the working of thy com 


; "Be 
and it is, is bat a line from the record of thy mercy 


Havi 
from his m 


g expunged his own verses and erased 


ory all records of his native land ; 


All my desire is centered in the court of thi I do 


not remember Ray, Gurgan, or Khafagin. 


and dishonoured his master's 


n, Kay-Kaus of 
Gurgan, who was unfriendly to Mas‘ud, to honour 
his fiew patron : 


eh Sy Was 


OW oS 


HE ath i 5 
When he marched against Kiya and Guryan and Ami, Kiya left 
hi empie and his splendour, 
The plan of Kiya for obtaining. help? went w ig; hereafter 


the distress of the intrigners shall increase 
4 Qur'an, Ch. XXIX.35, 


Kay-KauiS had unsuceessfully applicd for help from his 
neighbours, 
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is it strange that the poct should desecrate the 
dead Sultan to consecrate the living ? 


Bye ale Alle cing 25 


at oS 


22 axl on og 3) Biligg 


4 at OF 3) 


The puissant Sultan, the just sovercign Mas‘ud 


From the substance of Mahmud, 
Mahmud—As better thai 


id better than the substinee 
e+ is the odour of 


AA king, who was bora from his mother a king and a noble (king) 
who has won what his father could not win, 


Most uncommon praise indeed—for Persians 
are usually scrupulous to avoid invidious com 
sons—especially between father and son. The 
precedent established in Achameniin times : 


When t 
Cambyses a m 
parison with bis father Cyrus, ‘They answered that he was 
superior to his father for he held all that Cyrus possessed, 
and had acquired Egypt and the empire of the sea besides, 
Crocs, being present, not being pleased with this decision, 
spoke thus to Cambyses: “To me, now, O son of Cyrus, you do 
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Persians and Croesus were sitting with him, 
ed what sort of man he appeared to be in coms 


ere 


canner 


eK eae 
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yet such 


not appear comparable to your father, for you hat 
ason as he left behind him," Cambyses was delighted at 


heating this and commended the judgment of Croesus.t 


was revoked in the Ghaznawide, Whom shall we 
condemn more? The irreverent king glad to 
measure his living tissue with the dead bones of 
the great Mahmud, or the poet whose 


Honour rooted in dishonour stood, 


And faith unfaithful kept him fatsely true ? 


No poet was more fit to be the boon-companion 
of Mas‘ud than Minuchihri, for he reciprocated 
the King’s thoughts and echoed his sentiments 
without remorse or regret. What wonder that he 
at and rich ? 


waked 


ble Fy 62 Sorry | ot 


GMS wl sie ob ,. 


‘Through thy kindness thou hist made me ge 


) King ; laste 
ing be thy fortune, lasting thy prosperity 


Minuchihri survived his master, but the diwan 


contains no fhrenody on Mas‘ud, nor panegyrie on 
his successor. The poet evidently retired into 
Private life, thriving on the interest of his ‘capital, 
too wary to speculate further with his poetry in 
the troubulous times that followed Mas‘ud’s 
osition and murder. 


) Herodotus, 


T sir Arthur Quitler-Couch, Studies in Literature, 
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“The first and most obvious remark upon 
Vaughan is that his genius was largely imitative, 
the next and almost as obvious, that it was 


Curiously original,’”* 


lam indebted to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch for 


his subtle exposition, for if ever a criticism in its 
entirety can 
ence of the 
between t 
does—to Vau 
range of Persian poetry there is not to be found 
such mimicry and originality as in his diwan} nor 
elsewhere Such unity in duality. The poet's 
talent for production is neither more nor less 
than his talent for reproduction; the imitative 
faculty runs a dead-heat with the creative. 


apply to two authors, with the differ- 


st and the West, and six centuries 
this of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


aan and to Minuchihri. In the entire 


Minuehihri bases his poetry on the gasida, 
and the gusida on the Arabian models of the 
pre-Islamic period. Of these, says Ibn Qutayba, 


Thave heard from a man of learning that the composer of 
fan by mentioning the deserted dwelling-places and the 
Then he wept and complained 
ampment and begged his 


ler that he might have occasion 


140. 
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odes bes 
zelics and traces of habitation 
and addressed the desolate 


‘counpanion to makera halt, i 
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lo speak of those who had once lived there and afterwards 
departed; for the dwellers in teats were differcnt fram tows 


or villagers in respect of coming and going, because they moved 


from one water-spring to another, secking pasture and searching 


EA viecimiotaies Theapo turemrennn 
eee ace nF ocaaed thn voteacn o¢ bees att 


ion from his mistress and the extremity of hig 


a 
ie bers of hls Heresy aa 
ti nd invite their ca 


to listen to 


divert their eyes towards him : 
him, since the song of love touches men's souls and takes. hold 
of their hearts, God having put it in the coustitution of his 
creatures (0 love dalliance and the society of women, in such 


Wise that we find very few but are attached thereto by 


some tie or have some share therein, wh 


Uunpermitted. Now, when the poet had assued him: 
ing, he followed up his advantage and set forth 
ue and want of 
sleep and traveling by night and of the noonday heat, and how 


attentive hes 


his claim: thus he went on tocomplain of {a 


his cainel had been reduced to leanness. And when, 
ing all the discomfort 
he had fally justified hi 


nd danger of his journey, he 


hope and expectation of receiving hi 
due meed from the person to whiom the pocm was addressed 
he entered upon the panegyrics and incited him to reward 
kindled his generosity by cxalting him above his peers and 
Pronouncing the greatest dignity, in comparison with his, to 
be little.t 


Tha'alibi (died 1038 A. p.) commenting on 
these ancient odes “bids the poets draw inspira- 
tion from nature and truth instead of relating 
imaginary journeys ona camel which they never 

_owned, through deserts which the: 
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phatron residing in the same city as themselves." 
But, as Hafiz says, 


FS Lela 


ni to mind a rose-red form, but where ig 
the eye to see ? 


Minuchihri waived the new criticism and fell 
back upon copying the old classical models, 
Does not this ode of Minuchihrimand there are 


others like it—answer to Ibn Qutayba’s descrip. 
tion ? 


ilyd sie at na oe 


bel shally Jubl pyar 
Sle wap Jolie LL, Ab AE hye lie 
Ades OG or Geeks ash ye 
wile wt ple (21 OF STS page 


scilar i) Uae aT al gf sis has hy ag mal 


wie” hy gly ollie 


Shedlyos 6 oye 


ot clas 22 2 9 ltd, 


never saw, to 


Hcholion, R. Ay A Literary History of theslsabs, p76, 


Nicholson R. A., A Lilerary History of the Arabs, p. 288 
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Ea ee pe tlosady 


Di peedet Gy Mare tes 


Uy Jeie le Joe mille Adee 5133 pie 
Gly) 


alls wi Sle Thy Ny 


Big) sores Oe 
SIS ails 
erly Als AU ely pb pba sdley aE 


lp os af oe ilblole sal SK 1 


¢ of the Queen of young women with 


Salute to the resid 
plump breasts, of idols with black eyes, and amber 


coloured tresses. 


(Salite to) the relics of encampments, and deserted dwelling. 
ce the impress of a royal seal on warrants, 


places, 
‘The hall of music has become a house of mourning: the home of 
ven over to spider 


nightingales is 

The garden-lawn has become the abode of tortoises; the 
jessamine-bed, the hole of foxes 

When I saw the sport of the stars in this wise, Idrove my 
camel from the scene of disaster. 

t, and stormy the winds over the plain ; from all 


‘eadlful w 


sides, the demons’ 
On the road and off the road, Arabi 
like the eagles of the valleys. 
‘Then my eyes fell On the caravans, my eyes blood-shot and 
flowing with tears ; 
By the side of thestreams, Isaw the tents pitched, glittering like 
shining lanterns ina monastery. 
And from out the tents came fair-faced_ones, dancing like 
peacocks round a pool, 


thorns: and scorpion- 
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‘The ruby-tips ridiculing 


face shining po at 


the haircips playful (in the wind), 


The fore-tocks amber-perfumed ; the ringlets knotted; the * 
Jock-curls linked together ; the breasts. mirror-clear 


Among virgins my sweetheart 


Nf acefally, tke 
Houri of Paradise amidst plump-breasted maidens, ks 
Ia her plea 


of maid 


rer than the soul; inher starlike group 
ns, more brilliant than the Sun, 


Tung away the bit and 


idle of my camel, and resolved on 
laughter; for slaughter was needed here, 


T looked into this world of refinement under the auspices of that 
trusted (lord) of Feridun’s rank, 


The fidelity extends to the rhyme, the subjects 
matter, the trend of thought, and even to the 
language. The Persian in it becomes less and less, 
and the Arabic more and more. One is aknost 
tempted to believe that the poet thought in Arabic 


and wrote in Persian—thought of pre-Islamic , 
Arabia and lived in Ghaznawide Persia. Indeed, 
the evidence in the gasidas is unmistakeable that 
the poet's mind was not only saturated with Arabie 
culture, and utterly incapable of assimilating con- 


temporary ideas sa 


e one—king’and court-worship 


—but that it was constantly working backwards 
through Mutanabbi (915—965 A. D.), Bashshar 
(put to death 783A. D.), to A’sha and Imry'l- 
Qays (d.540 A.D.), For these his love and 
reverence is undisguised. ‘They are his acknow- 


edged masters, whose aid he seeks, whose name 
he invokes. ~Bheirs is the inspiration; 
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Je cS sh GFor ot obs Sie The Poetry of Minuchibri 
Provide me with some place and thoa shalt sce Dibil ? ana We cult oT yas oe 
‘sha envious of my lay-# cee ae . 
/ Nel or Anal cid a4 gi oth gt j 
ot ba dh ds Sytptivleos! sha | ‘A suician played with his wine-red Singers to theaio and toss 
Of the poems of A’shia and Imru'lQays + . | 


“Tdrank the wine-cup with pleasure, an 
antidote t 
So that all mi 


this door, 


the thought ; 


; d then another as 
thee to praise alway. ® ther as an 


first, 


ow that Tam he who takes his subsistence at 


‘God give me Bashshar's * ‘talent and the tongue of Tbn Mugbit, | 
| 


i When I write thy pelises I say that Tam A'sha myself, so freely . E 
oes Heaven make my rhymes flow from the pen. Se ae Sn ip oll y 
the metre ; On one side of my room the wine shed lunar light. 
ts and the plot; I 
7 J545 44 0y9 Kis pS Sey fe 
F 4 : 2 ia Fay 2 Sou f, 
dh dle! a 2! OF eG Dente ee Bi 
bag ul te he os ho eas . 
Thave set this poem tosthe same metre as adopted by Aba ESD 25 gt Oj ant i H 
Shais, the ancient Arab poet. me I 
" Ke iin onlin & i" 
the theme; 3 *¢ Kazimirski’s Menoutchehri, p, 324, ‘Minuchibri has 
jouw ai ae J cowed the idea from Abu Nuwas’ Am a. wine { 
Liple a5 gf ods gl 2 6s ak shop and is asked by the owner how hé manayed.to get theres i 
—— ——— nee ; ee 
1 Di'bil belonged to the Shia sect and died in 860. a. D. Je eal ob guid oe 
7 ALA'sha Mamun b. Qays was a contemporary of ‘the ' Me Som ely UE Ol alge Ob s 
rochat ‘Be kind to me? Tsaidtohim, N-perceived the dawa through fy 
Se ee the chinks of your house. fi 
* Bashshar b. Burd, the blind sceptic and poet, was put to ‘Not in'the ‘east, fe was not'the dawn that-you ‘have seen? h 
anise ae -zeplied hw is the brightness of swine : ¥ 
* Prof, Browne's tranaltion, - 261 i 


tho o . 
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Job o-sh ole 
Saw neither beast nor man, rider nor 


1 drove my camel like the wind, and 


my d prayed, 0 God, render my 


Se Lelopl 


SIs Ge y a gle “ 
Swifty I tore thro | 


h the desert ; and covered one resting-stage 


Then to my gallant beast I cried aloud, “0 friend of talent 1 } 
Quicker* now I pray | 

Traverse th 

| the a 


Then set 


desert, climb the mountain ridge, beat down 
ut the miles away, 


jown at that Wazir’s Court, 


Whose lofty aims greatness in things both great and small 


display. \ 
NK 9 953) 2 lle __ » Minuchibi can at best but imitate them, | 
y t2iy BA yal oad 
Hel sly f° jes Suse 
el 59 lel it dle oly) J ,i-2 8 39 dle 
and strike the tent, I pray! ‘The caravan's 
The drummer sounds, already the first drum ; their loads the 
divers on the camels lay 
. - 
My darling, wend thee hence, and weep no more for fruitless 5 . 
are the hopes of lover 
‘When that elegant sweetheart departed from me, T resigned aay Egat. 
myself to patienc 2 Prof, Browne as ‘ower,’ which is wrong. 


Tlooked round the caravansarai and ia place of tents and 4 Prof, Browyg’s translation, 
: 4 My translation based on Prof, Brown's 
183 


+ Prof, Browne's translation, 
182 ‘ 


(i 
_ -: 


| T 
ral Libra 7 
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, MI | empire lost or a 
- . 


Paradise regained, but because | 
he is the only poet whom we know whe has * 

Consistently taken the humbler theme and so 

Persisted that each time he has m 
} Observe him in his g: 


differently the imagination ig ; 
Ve are all sensible how 
bythe ed in different we 

ence by he oe stient erred la claret 


e same object 
r how grand the sa 
and how mean ot 


ade it grande 
ers, Whether it is the 

0 us by different paint 

préented t 


| 
jarden—not a paradise made * 
.n inanimate objects, there is nothing howe | by God, not a paradise made by man," but just a | 
Sena aad ta peciace bat way bo relsod CGN Plain simple orchard with pear-trees ‘and pome: | 
Sea lancet etacraaction iicitee noue gaan, pach, ad pce 
Of genom, What was said of F agile an eee 4 earth, just a plain simple vineyard with himself } 
t Bee ccahactodens county acne as the vintner and the vine-keeper. His genius 
ie pit ieatet of magic he invested with transmutes these pomegranates, pears, and } 
= peepee lige ache he food of gods, and the grapes 
; importance. Peaches into the for gods, 
laa de aed juice into nectar for gods to drink, And the h 
So with Milton and Firdawsi. It is their Process of transformation is not metaphysical, .- 
af are great throughout—alike in acted before our very eyes, The grapes— 
ness that they are great B! © It is ena y y 
On t of grand themes, the fall of Lucifer + + the mother-grape, the daughter-grape, and the r. E 
= Fen and the fall of the Ofispring of grape-juice—become the Holy Trinity itself | 
rom ee (i 
2 cir treatment ol or sae f 
Sta neaiie cae of cen carat HB, le 55 bo 4 
mall themes, the coming of night and the 
si , } ; 
i Sls MEF get aS 1, sl 
“ passing of day. sh Wl $5 : 
: i i Baas wich HSB ae 
So also in a sense Minuchihri. We include him Ja Bangle Scan pS jai 
ith Firdawsi i ecause he has any- 
with Firdawsi and Milton not because hi as ay Ree : 
thing like a lost Atlantis to show again ; \ Me: / 
UL. p, 53. Ue yo al te ole & ai i! 
Edmond Malone, Vol, 1p, é t 
4 Sir Joshua Reynolds by Edmond M: nis 18 ‘a 
2 The Pahlawi inscription at Naksh-i-Rajaty - e ye ly, Sok yp JEL, e 
the image of the Secbenentepe, ise G ia pe Mage a aa 
Kings, Aryan and non-Aryan, of the 13 nlpeoahe ” 
Ormuzd-worshipper, the Ged Ardeshir, King of Kin He fiog” 
the race of the Gods, the offspring of the Goa Papak, , 
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FS baa yy Gods 


Sol oks ge at oe SF 5s 


Aol 


Sle lois 


bs 2 la ype tad 


a) 


an oh jae UT RE GIS oT 


In her womb she bears one Life and three hearts, but these are 
three pieces of bone 


‘They say that an ani 


T never heard that 
tulip in a garden, 


Life beirs no f 


wrance, but hers is the fragrance of must, 


amber, and the Myrabotan, 


The grape is bla 
blackness és dn 


and like the Moon, and no wonder, for 
‘bute of the moon-faced.! 


aves this to be an 


jon to the black hale 
ladies. ‘The meaning, 


wever is not clear. 
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‘She has no other fault apart from her pregnancy and she is sti 
‘a maiden just come of age. 


i * Without a husband she became pregnant, like the daughter of | 
‘Amran, but this story is far more interesting ania 
entertaining than that. 

“or by breath Mary became pregnant but this daughter of 
vine without lips or breath. 
‘The preguancy of the davghter of Amran led to (the birth of) a 
‘Son; the pregnancy of the daughter of vine leads to 
(the birth of) Life 
' ‘That was the Sout of the God of all Creation ; this wine is the 
God of all Création, 
i Him they seized and drew (to the gallows) and killed; her, they 
Kill and draw (out) strange! can it be? 
He brought back to life but one or two; she brings back all the 
world: 
; Life in Death denoted the Holy Ghost; Life in Death denotes 
Ms her 
‘The Jows intended to kill Christ ; the whole world intends to 
: kill her, 


Behold, what loss did He suffer at their hands ? and lo, what 
loss does she suffer ? 

He attained complete bliss after His trials ; she attains complete 
bi 

‘The Heavens became His mansion ; but her place is on the 
hand of kings arid ministers. 


after hers. 


The fields, flowers, and fruit were his, as-he was 
theirs, To the bird’s songs his music is attuned. 
His notes are as the notes of birds, for his heart 
was light. Happy with his violet-beds, roses, 
and jessamines, - 
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Hoty ie oS Ns siley 
Weyl apa acl Sar ‘ 
There are brides concealed in the meadows thou wouk 
Iasses With (wine) sss ad erowas onthe heads 


and the song of nightingales, thrushes, and tarks, 
NAR ae sl oe agld hess 

LF asts oye CS LT 
Bo verdait is the land, thow wouldst think it was the prayers 
niche of David ; on branches, the sisters have opened 


their throats like David, 


why should he think of other things ? The distant 
Tabaristan and the dead Minuchihr ? The “envy 
of rivals and the malice of foes ?- For if 


‘Alone, alone, all, all alone, 


even so he is content; his very candle is company, + 


Ee Ok GF olay ale ol 
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Pas ENT 259 om 
Pash g aT FFLPn 
G SH rte, Lal gas oe 


ease 
025025 5g23 Fedde 


ema gue hyo 
Thou, whose soul upon thy forehead glitters like an aureole, 
By our souls, our flesh subsists, while by thy flesh subsists 
thy soul, 

Why, if nota star, dost waken only when all others sleep ? 
Why, if nota lover, ever o'er thyself forlorn dost weep? 
Yes, thou art indeed a star, but shinest in a waxen sphere ! 
+ Yes, thou art a lover, but thy sweetheart is the chandelie 


O'er thygshirt # thou wear'st thy body : strange indeed ; for 
all the rest 1 


Wear the vest upon the'skin, but thou the skin upon the vest f 


‘Thou revivest if upon thee falls the a 


ire when thou art dé 


‘And when thou art sick they cure thee best by cutting off thy! 
head | 


its wick and its ‘body’ is the 


The ‘shitt’ of the candle 


* i.e. extinguished, 
* “Allading to the snating of the wick.* 
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Even midst thy smiles thou weepest,! aud moreover, strange 
to tet 


Thou art of thyself the lover, and the well-bcloved as well! 
Thou without the Spring dost blossom, apd without the Autunth 
ie 


Langling now without a mouth, and weeping now without 


Is that a terrestrial candle or the celestial fire 
Stolen from the gods, that the poet should make 


himself an “artificial night to lock fair daylight 
out"? 


Vordors 


cra hth yy battles 


312, Cidal pony 


ike Be a. 

“Tis custom, not to sleep by day—but for thy sake 

By day, I sleep ; whilst through the night am quite awake, 

From thy face when I am parted hateful isthe sunshine bright 

‘And when thow art taken from me, sad and sorrowful the 
night 


Oliegs beg 338 Giger che 


Speytil be g Lajl sitet, 49 vliegs 


T "The candle ‘smiles’ when it shines and ‘weeps’ whea 


it gutters." 
4 Prof. Browne's translation, 
Ibid, . 
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i aby tion smernblnt; ee 
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Berea pesca pede Cucetltr ime our Goel 
iat, 

‘And by us our friends are rendered happy while ourselves 
as sad. 

Both are weeping, both are wasting, both are pale and weary- 
eyed, 

Both are burned in isolation, both are spurned andsorely-tried, 

T behold upon thy head what in my heart doth hidden resp; 

Thou upon thy head dost carry what I hide within my breast, 

Both our vsages resemble yellow flowers of shanbalid, 

Mine the bud unopened, thine the bloom which beautifies the 
pater 

All my other friends I've tested, great and tte, tow and nigh 

Found not one with kindly feeling, found net tio with loyaltys 
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There is fraud and tr 
an unwonted dolor 
defend me,’ 

hri's was a spi 
Joie di 


eachery 


all around, and 
‘OUus cry 


‘from my friend? 
This pessimism is rare, for M 


inuchi. 
rit too gay, 


too sprightly, too full of 
vivre to know of melancholy but 
Passing phase. The fit comes and goes 


only the sadness of the moment; no more, 


asa 
It is 


But just at that mo: 
how none can tell 
Poeteven more 


ment where we are and 
We lose ourselves in the 
than he himself in the candle, 


He but weeps in sympathy; we are like Niobe 
all tears. 


7 Phot, Browne's translation, 
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' IV His study of 


birds is less pe, ’ 
the master.touch 5 Sts Perfect, for it lackg 


which makes his stilllite pai 
the ma is still-life paint. « 
ing live. But when we come to higher lite oll 
unawares we drop into bathos f 


n figure, an animal, or 


“Whether it is the humai ; 
histor nothing however 


ts, there i 


animate obj 


even 7 beiraiskat The grape’ 

sie pearance but may be raised into ste a © grape 
unpromising in app’ mrgnce bub may i ; aureole is pure art; the Sultan's halo vate | 
dignity, convey sentiment, and produce emotion vulgarity. Consider this lovely landscape-sketch ' 


enius.” To appre« in black and white. 


i s painter of 
in the hands of a p nis.” 1 
ciate Minuchihri, we have to reverse the order of ee 
life given by Sir Joshua. at his best HANS bsg ofp, 
ife given by § va. The uh 

in his description of inanimate objects—whether Elsah 3 Abaca cod 
natural; a cloud, a rain-bow, or a shower of rain; | Bre 


The poet 


ii ot bb S5 : 
| or actifigial; a candle, a pen, or a wine-jar—and Dee MOD Oley ae eee tee ool lh ps 
a i lant-life—an apple, lime, or “ 
in his description of plant-life—an app Oa pat csi isly 5Ul5ssleaye aa! g 


orange. ae 
ere Ole otal s 


4h a ays aystle jail pe 
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©, how wonderful, behold, is the orange! It is a hard breast « ASG NG in KT T lass (yh i 

elongated and inverted. 7 a Lt shat 4 | fr 

é It is yellow and white; and more white than yellow; outside it i8 APG SITET Nah Kup IK ole te 
yellow, inside iis white GF gale ate ge B65 
Inside, like silver; outside, like a peany; the, silver interior #8 ~ 195 
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IThe cloud of Mazendaran has emerged from the mountain— 
; ike a writhing serpeat with abdominal pain, 
ikea pregnant negress, with an abxiomen enlarged at the time 
i of confinement ; 


She gave birth to white-headed daughters, like decrepit women 
with heads of cotton 


Save this cloud andthe mother of Zal-Zer™ 
delivered herself of such offspring. 


na mother has 


‘They came down in small flakes through the air, tiny little girls, 


white like cotton, 


Ravens are sitting round their heads, like nurses in black veil 


yy that in the garden, when it snows, there are 


Thou wouldst 
but rows of (black) pines and mot 


‘Thereare many daughters in the vineyard in black stockings 


and lily (white) robes. 
‘They wear underneath ¢heie (white) robes (dark-purple) satin’ 
from head to knee. 


_, 7 Rustam's father, Zal-Zer, was born with albinized hair, 

3 The daughter of the vine i. ¢. the grapes. The snow falling, 
from above had whitened the upper exposed parts of the 
plantation ; the nether-protected portions retained their natural 
blackness. , 

* The purple-black colour of the grape is veiled by the settled 
snow. 
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Tha savens sitting of the pines make, thou would. 


caps on the daughters Pale 


heads. 
From Balkh to Khaveran # the land 


gand.2 is like the Factdry ut. Samare 


‘The doors, roof, and walls of that fac 


are Tike ney 
paper-makers. 


Des a 


Bt what has befallen these negroes that they are paper-maker 


and paper-buyers 


‘A moist paper dries when the sun shines on it a litte. 


Bot this paper becomes more wet as it gets more heat,The pools 
are frozen over with ice like the brass drums of Alexaudee, 


‘The ive has! 


hardened like the blacksmith's anvil; like blacksmiths 
is the cloud of Mazen 


‘The hail comes down through the air, like the hammer-strokes 


of iron-smiths, 
and, for a contrast, this account of a horse, , 

ea ps Soe Se obj oS, 
Gh tag wk yao SE 


are the snowflakes de: 


4 These “daughters! 
first five verses. 
the snow-flakes are the black crows, 


The black pines are snow-covere 


from East to West i.e, 


far as the eye can see. 


qand for paper: 

paper-makers, 
id, snow-covered, is the floer of 
snow-producing, cloudsare the 
fe also paper-buyers for 
though they 


vidently there was a factory at San 
makifig, in which negroes were employed 
‘The, snow is paper ; the Ja 
the fuctory, paper-strewn ; t 
paper-making megroes ; the clouds 

the paper (snow) melts as 
ken it away, 


whew they dissolve 


hhad purchased it and 


+ i, ¢. the sky dter-cast with clouds, 
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61 SSBF ot Ko fe 


. 


By dep sents pte Sy FS 


ious horse T saw saddled at his door— 


Praise be to that aus; 
whose hoofs would cut stones ; a magic horse, 


‘Swift like the wi -leaged, wolf-faced, 
quick-eared, deer-eyed, lion-fore-limbed, elephant-footed! 


(A. ass, bull-breasted, w 


Saha Ht jp A} at y Gees 
eo 
Er SSS, or 5 £5 6, 


Limbed like the wild ass, daring like the liv, pouncing like the 


panther, in flight like the deer. 
Elephant-footed, wolf-beeasted, deer-swift, and of wolfish temper, 


Elephantine, bovine, cervine, lupine, leonine, 
asinine horse ! There have been monsters enough 
on earth but this horse beats them all. 


Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 


“Elephantinefeet”’ for a horse! Curiosa infelicitas| 
Has the artistic sense been apoplexed? Or is 
it literary decrepitude ? For 


bot a sickly part of one true sense 
Could not so mope, 


The Poetry of Minuchihri 
Vv 


Elsewhere we have questioned the absolute * 
reliability of internal evidence. Truth has usually 
lost against expediency, and expediency has eves 
Controlled autobiographical references.  Unfor- 
tunately, personal censoring has not yet had its 
due share of attention, Because external evidence 


is dubitable and valueless, the popular tendency 
has been to accept the converse that internal 
evidence is invaluable and indubitable. 


There is another class of evidence, however, 
disseminated and diffuse, and therefore ignored, 
where the author has deliberately striven to 
conceal himself and has in consequence revealed 
himself most. Though it appear paradoxical, 
onally the most * 
centripetal, circumstantial evidence the most 
direct. No one credits Minuchihri, for example, + 
with omnisapience though he himself vaunt it ; 


centrifugal evidence is occa 


aL tes Se adie po deol) Fe Y & 
1 can explain the deepest thought in all sciences ; Tam the 
heart and soul of reason and knowledge, 


and no one can dispute his childlessness, though 
Joquacious biographers be silent over it, and the 
diwan have not one explicit word to bear it out. 


The. pent-up desire has manifested itself most 
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cui ho ye a 
ly. The poet has built himself ites it 
he ie a himself a professional obste. 
spital and made hims casi : y 
aes Pregnant women and babes surround 
tfician. 
5 le: ain and progeny oj 
at labour-pain geny 
nd feeding-bottles, ae 


‘There are lyings-in and deliveries, nurses 


is diwan 
almost every page of his di 
is pregnant 


Pregnant the earth, the cloud, the apple, 


otily 
Dy 2 Dh A te 
Bor eae 


‘And in its abdomen, two or three tiny little domes: asleep in 
ind in its abdomen, 


cach, an Ethiopian babe, (black) li 
the wine-jar, 


Gr SP on 


pregnant (women) her abdomen has protruded forwards; 


like palm-trees tops, spread-out her rim, 
the weather, 


NR bbe y Daj aye all yds pf bye Sh 


‘The world has revived and is lovely again; Winter is dead and 
has given birth to Spring, 


even water and time, 


De Sst bia hale AY y eee pleads 
a 
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Pregnant with separation ! 
Soodd and grotesque 


Odd perhaps, but not 


as his praise of Mas‘ud, 


iat 9 ChE 315 sal 


Le or 


This marks the height of the poet's indulgence in 
his obsessi 


ion. It is natural for him to be 
ural. The pregnant mother before his eye 
of the new-born babe ringing in his 


be any surer index of the childles 


sounnat. 
s, the ery j 
can there | 
father? tis 


b 
Umnecessary%o accumulate examples; one has but , P 
to open the diwan at random. Notice how the @ 
land becomes a maternity ward, } 
SHUT Gite y le olay de 
Mesto Silo S 6 laa iv 
BO rtiey bt he UG AT 
bots Le gro eta Ss Sly { 
‘The land is pregnant with Jupiter and the Moon, thou wouklst ie 


think: and tht bied thou wouldst believe isa alksuck- 
ing ffanter 
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earned to talk prematurely like the Messiah ? 
that bevome pregnant without a husband, 


Why has this 
And why 
like Mary 


60, too, the waters and the clouds, | 


‘The pool's edge is pregnant with the branches of Arg 
the ebony-coloured cloud is pregnant with ivory-col 


infants. 

‘The first is like the eyes of Jacob, the 
of Joseph ; the third like the heart o 
like the hand of Mose 


The rain-drops are milk for baby flowers. 


cing round the florets, 


Observe that rain-drop ofa morning, ts 
like the nipples of fairy-faced brides, to which milk is | 


continually coming. ‘ se 


When infinite is the cloud’s progeny* and the 
night is delivered of a child every night; 


+ A tree whose fruit and flower ase of a beyutifubred, 
2 See supra, pp. 195—6. 
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OF Barge 
BN EM HF aly 
The night with her locks 8 
head-dress of sack-cloth, 4 
an E 


cover Der depery 
an er erown of pies ike 
Bulgarian babe. . 


birth every night to a 


and three hundred daughters are born to the 
Pomegranate; 


Stl gt dele Se ily ail d 


IE sate alee 


nd 


Ley galt 1 at yale 


And that pomegranate moreover is like a pregnant yeortan jg 
whose womb are clasped infants 


A (hwoman) mother gives birth 


D twins or triplets; why is this 


Pomegranate the mother of three hundred babes ? 


and one hundred and fifty to the grape; 


gto OF ses of Sets 
2p so 
| oe Baty Sts tly bia 
yo al boy WU yo 
gS emaly aij ob 


SK gil 


grbcinas 
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- = 
(eS sho IRS ST aly ogg 


So ah EA aye cts! 


pecenng? 135 sAll ae yey he 


Cissy Boe ‘< 


ee dS, 6 IF ols 6 


The old vine creeper gave birth to several babes without travail 
or tremor 


She gave birth to them all, simultaneously and not successive! 


stant, 


she had no midwife or a 
There has never been a confinement so easy; she neither had 
labour-pain nor (puerperal) fever. 


She had a (neuralgic) head when her babes were born ; to her 
placenta she kept them hanging by the umbilical cord, 


She gave birth to round babes without height or feet—oue 


hundred and fifty babes, with their hands clasped, | 


Neither more nor less (but just) two heads in the abdomen of 


each ; and all without bones, or veins, or nerves. 


why should the poet alone be barren? He never 
puts that questionsto himself—being conscious 
perhaps that his sterility has made Persian 
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AMONG the permanent contributions of Ghazna- 

Wide Persia to Persian thought are the two rival | 

Schools of ‘Unsuri and Firdaw i—the one individu. * 
alistic and social, the other nationalistic and 
Political. The Persian Ascendancy was favourable 

fo both; but their subsequent pr 

be determined by a rever 


gress was to 
1 of Darwin's theory— 


it was the survival of the unfit, For during the 
| entire period betweenthe hof Sultan Mahmud 
and the accession of Nasiruddin Shah the 
| Qachar there is no indication wifatever of a 
school of Firdawsi. The Shah-Nama continued 
to be read butits creed remained professedly 
idealistic. All applauded Firdawsi but none 
followed him ; his precepts remained precepts. 


The Shah-Nama indeed was no Contrat 
Sociale. Firdawsi's nationalism was but Persian * 
imperialism, and that imperialism served to 
strengthen Persian despotism. The Persian who » 
read the Shak-Vama disliked the Arab without 
liking the Persian, while the king ground them 


both to powder. 


| 
| 


For ‘Unsuri’s school, therefore, the field was 

* clear. The rule of the reigning House, whether 
Ghazawide, Seljuq, Mongol, Safawi, or Qachar, 
was in this alike, that it was despotic ; different 
masters effected no difference in the form of { 
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government, the Safawi being as absolute as the 
Mongol. Hence the panegyrist who wanted 
an autocracy! thrived. Henee also ‘Unsuri the 


father of panegyrists. 


This position, then, of a rapidly expanding 
school of ‘Unsuri and an opposite school of 
Firdawsi represented almost solely by himself, 
remained constant during nine hundred years, 
Even the Mongol invasion, much as it upset the 
old order af things, was not powerful enough: 
to disturb this constancy. The fall of the 
Abbaside Caliphate, though it made the land 
adebris, left the survivors intact, The Persian 
of 1300 A. D. was but the P of 1200 A, D5 
and “found the diwan of ‘Unsuri as serviceable 
‘or even more serviceable than before. 


The date, therefore, of 1258 A. D. is of little 
significance in Persian Literary History. ‘The 
date of any significance falls some centuries 
Jater, in 1906 A. D., when Despotic Persia was 
separated from Constitutional Persia, that is, 
Persia of the Persians from Persia of the Qachars 
or the Mongols, the Arabs or the Achaemenians. 
Just two decades before this date, we have, in 
a sense, Ghamawide Persia reproduced. The 


CE. the story in the Gulistan, where a qasida-writer secks 
the patronage of the Chief of the Robbers, 
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school of mysticism has now no role to play, having 
exhausted itself; it played no role then, having 
hardly been formulated. As a corollary, the 
ghazal has lost its popularity: it has now 
become unpopular through perfection, as it was 
unpopular then through imperfection. Religious 
fanaticism has manifested itself in anti-Babiism, 
as it had shown itself then in anti-Hinduism. 
But Islam now as then is only a political ruse— it 
is not for the kingdom of God that the pious 
Muhammadan puts on his piety. 


Our chief interest, however, lies in the renewed 
co-existence of the schools of ‘Unsuri and Firdawsi, 
The Shak-Nama did not revive the national 
movement; on the contrary, the movement revived 


the Shah-Nama, But the relationship of cause and , 


effect is immaterial. It is the re-appearance of 
patriotic poetry in the nineteenth entury that links 
Persia of the Qachars directly with Ghaznawide 


Persia. 
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It had often struck me that the entire method 
of comparative literary criticism was defective 
“in its application to Persian poetry in that it 
ignored the principle of inward growth and 
therefore the necessity of an ontogenetic arrange- 
ment of the diwan. Unless Persian diwans are 
graded according to the order of production of 
poems, and these in turn assorted into poems of 
infaney, youth, and maturity errors arising from 
haphazard selections cannot be avoided. Hafiz 
and Sa’di may disagree but surely this point is not 
settled by putting the young Hafiz in a parallel 
column against the centenarian Sa‘di. Difference 
of talent and mental outlook can onl y appear when 
the difference of age has first Hest ica, when, 
for example, the mature productions of Hafiz 
“re matched against the mature productions of 
Sa'di—and this is precisely what parallel extracts 
from alphabetically arranged divans fail to do 


a The need therefore for a re-arrangement of 
"wans according to time and merit remains but, 


it isnot so imper- 


© at sixty as they were at tw 

f x enty. The od 

. ee for example, on Fath ‘Ali SUH Rave thn ‘ 
e value as those on Nasiru'd-Din, Shah. 


And wit ion of intellee 
ae with the Stagnation of intellect there is 


f > 
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predisposition to imitation. Panegyrists are 
usually objective poets. And so the trouble begins, 
For their profession inclines them to untruth, as 
their art inclines them to truth, The result is 
a monster—natural in part, and in part artificial— 
nowhere to be found except in Persian divans. 
There it stalks inabundance, sometimes as a man, 
sometimes as a woman, and sometimes as a beast,! 


And because this monster cannot always be 
created but has rather to be synthesised from its 
elements, every succeeding panegyrist turns to 
his predecessor for help and guidance, and 
explores him and exploits him, working backwards 
till he gets ‘to ‘Unsuri, the father of panegyrists 
as we have called him. And as ‘Unsuri has said 
the entire tribe has said: I find not a jot or 
tittle difference between the first panegyrist and 
the last, between ‘Unsuri and Qaani. 


‘Unsuri, for example’gives no details about the 
human voice—Qaani, therefore, follows suit : 
‘smeet-voiced’ is as far aghe goes. Very few 
Persian poets have studied voice and even these 
hate a singularly poor vocabulary. Sa‘di has to 


fall back upon the word ‘sweet! three times in| 


one small paragraph ; 


olgb 5! te hye HoT asl one Soil ee 


¥ Supra, pp. 197-198. 
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Each one was singing a different song, a song more fresh than 
a hundred benedictions. 


When that sweet tune reached his ears, his heart was warmed 
and the blood danced in him. . 


He wept a little over that tune and voice and then laughed at 


& : b 
his (meaningless) weeping. 

’ 3 E Strange must be the alto and bass of that tune which can 

Na CH 2POyeldhrgdT Seeks cyte produce both laughter and tears. 

M “The person with a sued! voice restrains, with his David's Considering feminine beauty more broadly we 
throat, the waters from Rowing and the birds from flying ; fi aes f 
wherefore by means of this gift he captivates the hearts of en- ind that there are only certain points emphasised 
seen ecas bore ns tonto for atoneae by ‘Unsuri. He has described the hair, the eye- 

a eg su Meare brows, eyes, and eye-lashes, the cheeks, lips, and 
nt revellers drunk with the morning draught t teeth, the down on the cheeks, the beauty-spot 


and cleft, the stature and colour of the body, the 
shoulders and breasts, the hair-thin ‘waist and 
the swelling hips, the palms of the hands, the 
finger-tips and lower legs; whilst the forehead, 
the ears’ and voice, the neck and the nose are 
all omitted. And this same damsel is to be seen 
dancing in and out of Qaani’s pages; she has 
survived unchanged for nine hundred years, a * 
songless coquette.* Is it irrational to suppose 
that she has not much longer to live? For “Unsuri’s 
school in Constitutional Persja has about the same 
scope and power of development as Firdawsi's 
hhad4n Despotic- Fi 


Better th 
pleases the senses and this nourishes the sonl, 


a pleasant face is a sweet voice, for that 


and the same word +,+ (swee/), or its equivalent 
<o* (sweet), marks the highest achievement of 
Hafiz in his diwan, 


Ae pi Mlss, Beabadcn ets 


‘Sweet, the eloquent words ; agile, the 1 
«agile, the erect stature : del 
the elegant face ; lovely, the eyes and drawn yi “a 


and of Nidhami of Ganja in his Sikandar-nama, 


i Gas pe 23 FFL, a ssih ne 
. ey rar! es - 2 
Pee TE Sup Soat oye + 


T The earleBes, however, are mentioned. 


4 Supra, p. 213, 427 
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